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THANKSGIVING DAY 


at will 


r is summon 
appropriate lo a special occasion 


never easy to the emotion 
People cannot 
be thankful ou an extraordinary and appointed day, 
let the manifest, 


unless o8 common and unmarked days they have 


reasons for gratitude be ever so 
been careful to cultivate a spirit of thankfulness 


To do this is less difficult than it appears at first 


sight There is such a thing as being always thank 
ful \ quaint old writer observes, in effect, that 


thauksliviog makes the best thanksgiving. In every 
household, in every individual experience, however 
reverses may have taxed patience, or griefs invaded 
joy, the sum total of happiness far exceeds the op 
posite of trial Our woes stand out like mountain 
peaks above a landscape, like great events in history 
while the usual course of life is blissfully tranquil, 
filled littl 


and, play, business and 


with incidents and episodes, with work 
with the educa 


tion of children, and the provision for their maturity, 


recreation, 


with family occurrences of little note, but of great 
interest, with going out and coming in, with com 
monplace deeds aud words, which hour by hour and 
day by day form the substance of our years from 
yo ith to age 

How much reason have we to be thankful always 
for this commonplace joy, for this excess of pleasure 
over pain, of satisfaction over discontent! 

The 
holiday 


attention to times of struggle in our early years on 


national Thanksgiving, a purely American 
, is inwoven with our history, itself calling 


this continent, to the heroic effort, unsurpassed fidel 
ity, and rare courage and faith of the fathers 

As anuually the President in his proclamation 
enumerates our causes for thanksgiving in abundant 
harvests, in averted perils, in commercial prosperity 
and unbroken peace, thought reverts to the first fes 
tival of the kind kept by the Puritans after the reap- 
ing of the first seanty harvest, wrested from the fields 
in the teeth of how many dangers! 

Thanksgiving, in these days of enthusiasm for 
athletic sports, is losing one feature which was long 
distinctively its own. 

The leisurely mid-afternoon dinner, gathering the 
clan from far and near, from grandparents to the 
youngest babies, is yielding its place of honor to the 
claims of the college contests for precedence in skill 
and strength. The boys and girls and their father 
are off to the football game, and the home arrange 
ments must be altered in many regions to suit this 
altered state of atfairs, of which nobody complains, 
for the mothers are partisans, and even the nursery 
brood have a preference for certain favorite colors 
worn by big brothers whom they adore, 


THE DAUGHTERS CONFIDANTE 


THO should be a girl’s confidante, her dearest 
\\ and most intimate friend in the family, if not 
her mother? Why do we often find girls seeking 
other confidantes, and maintaining reserve aud reti 
cence toward their mothers? Cau any one under- 
stand a girl's nature and needs so well as her own 
mother, aud give sympathy and counsel so freely 
aud with so much adaptation to the hour and the 
emergency? Have we not seen mothers and daugh 
ters outwardly amiable yet inwardly alien, or at least 
indifferent? Have we not observed those who were 
superficially companions, yet really as far apart as 
the poles? And does not the question arise, Why? 
W ho is to blame, mother or daughter? 

joth, to some extent. There are mothers who 
have forgotten that they were ever girls. They are 
out of touch with the romance, the sentiment, the 
impulsiveness, the aspiration of girlhood. It bores 
and puzzles them. The swift, changeful moods of 
the young creature, who was yesterday a perfectly 
comprehensible wee thing in full short skirts and 
loose flowing hair, are an endless occasion of per- 
plexity and embarrassment. They stand perturbed, 
like the hen on the edge of the pond surveying the 
gliding of the ducklings on the glinting waves. If 
they were ever girls, with the whims and caprices 
and frivolities of girlhood, memory has slipped the 
leash of that far-off experience. 
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There are mothers who apparently never were 
girls. They appear in middle life and in old age as 
they did when they were children, only a trifle stol- 
ider, or a trifle more withered. They were grown-up 
children in childhood, They remain prim, precise, 
proper, uninteresting to the end of the chapter. Such 
mothers do not make confidantes of their daughters, 
nor do they recognize the daughters’ need of any- 
thing beyond food and clothes. ‘* She has a good 
home,” they say. ‘‘She ought to be contented.” 

There are mothers, Heaven help them! who ex- 
pend time, strength, youth, hope, vitality, in sewing, 
contriving, planning, saving for their daughters, 
taking the second best of everything that the others 
may have the best, effacing themseives that their 
idols may perch regally on pedestals, until the un- 
grateful young things, cultivated in selfishness, take 
no thought of the alabaster boxes brokeu for their 
sakes 

Hand in hand, day by day, through the ideal life, 
mother and daughter walk together. The mother 
never vacates her place. She is friend, playmate, 
teacher, sister, all in one, and to the end her daugh- 
ter honors and loves her, the only contest being, 
where there are several, which shall lave most of 
the mother! 


A BLONDE IN GRAY. 

HAVE begun to be- 

lieve that there is 
nothing for a blonde 
so beautiful as gray. 
I have no simile with 
which to fortify my 
position, as Worth had 
when he asked a gold- 
en-haired woman who 
protested agaiust a yel 





— 


Me Hhuter bon Iectler 
Pinks 
low gown, ** But can- 


not a blonde sit in the sunshine?” I have, as I said, no 
simile with which to defend my position. I only know that 
a blonde in certain shades of gray, such as Miss Van Auken 
wore to-day, is always the harmonious woman—harmonious 
yet distinctive. How reposeful such a costume is; how re- 
freshing; how dainty! Nothing in white is so dainty. I think 
that even Professor Prodgers felt the spell of that color this 
afternoon, for with his thin legs lapped he sat sideways in 
his chair, an elbow on a carved arm, tapping the air with 
the gokden-rimmed spectacles he held in his hand. Most of 
the world puts its spectacles on when looking at something 
that pleases. The Professor always takes his off and smiles, 
dear old man that he is! 

Miss Van Auken, however, was disturbed as I bad never 
seen her before. ‘‘Do 1 always make such mistakes?” 
she said to Mrs. Van Twiller. ‘I sat by Mr. Reginald de 
Ruyter at dinner this week. I was telling him about the 
advisory meeting of the Theatre of Arts and Letters, and who 
had been there, and he turned round suddenly and asked 
me if | meant that Mr. George Cary Eggleston or Dr. Edward 
Eggleston was to be a director—that I had said Dr. Eggles- 
ton twice. I wonder if I did? But I don't like people— 
do you, Mrs. Van Twiller?—who are always so very accurate 
themselves that they confuse everybody else. IT always for- 
get what I am going to say when they break in with those 
little staecato questions of theirs. 1 feel like a man who has 
stumbled, and who cannot jump and go right on, but stops to 
look for what has tripped him, so losing the race. Of course 
I was afraid after that to say what any of the plans of the new 
organization were, though I had listened to every word of 
the discussion at the Berkeley Lyceum that day. All I dared 
to tell him was something about Miss Kate Field he could 
not question. Mr. John Drew had asked who were to read 
the plays submitted, and Mr. McDowell, who sat with Mr. E. 
©. Stedman on the stage, said he supposed some one man 
would do,it. - From the other side of the house we all heard 
a voice saying, half in exclamation and half in inierroga- 
tion, ‘One man! Everybody laughed, and some applauded. 
We all knew Miss Field had spoken, because of those unmis- 
takable musical tones of hers.” 

Brushes—and I have never known why—seldom listens to 
Miss Van Auken. To-day he sat twisting his mustache, al- 
together absorbed in that operation. He took twe or three 
leiters from his pocket, turned them over, and put them 
back. I thought him rude. When he rose, he stood for a 
moment; he gave the slightest perceptible shaking move- 
ment to his leg. I think he wanted to get the ercase of his 
trousers straight over his knee. Brushes has some new 
clothes this autumn. 

* What a bit of balderdash!” he said, when Miss Van 
Auken stopped. ‘* All this excitement over Doré’s pictures 
up there at the Carnegie Music Hall! With all his facility, 
his extraordinary industry, his natural dramatic force, lhe 
suceceded only in pleasing the least gifted of the connois- 
seurs in his day—the chromo-worshippers, I say. His ‘ Don 
Quixote’ is a caricature, his ‘Inferno’ a nightmare. Every 
figure he draws has an ill-proportioned body. When he 
attempts sentiment he drops into sentimentality. Not one 
sweet fresh note of happiness. Nothing to make the world 
better for his having lived in it. Nothing of the noble, the 
tranquil, or the delicate. Only suakes, howling mobs, tigers 
munching dead girls, and crucifixions.” 

Brushes now and then astounds us. 

**L was wondering, Mr. Brushes,” said the Professor—he 
had his spectacles on now—"' whether you would have the 
effrontery to omit the crucifixions. Doré is something more 
than the most extraordinary illustrator of modern times. 
He is something infinitely beyond this—a teacher. Here on 
his canvases even a child gets an impression of the greatest 
dramatic event of any age, the sufferings and death of 
Christ. And whatever infidelity and scepticism may teach, 
the fact remains that these traditions carry with them the 
moral forces of the world.” 

Miss Van Auken looked up. *‘‘ But why is it,” she said, 
“nobody ever paints Christ with the luminous face, the 
face of the man who had a message from the God? They 
never get that luminous look, the look that would carry 
hope aud cheer and inspiration, and make every on-looker 
feel the desire to do his own work too—carrying His mes- 
sage of joy and gladness to the world. Is it because pain 








touches us on the physical plane, and we understand it, and 
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that none of us really know or understand all the greatness 
of the light Christ revealed?” 

The Professor, standing, put his hand on Miss Van Au- 
ken’s head, but none of us answered. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON WRITING LETTERS TO STRANGERS. 


bbe ne are doubtless, at any given moment, hundreds 
of young persons throughout this wide land who are 
sitting down to write letters asking advice, = , or aid 
from eutire strangers. In many cases, especially where the 
demand is for money, the recipients have become so inured 
to these letters that they simply put them in the waste-paper 
baskets, perhaps for sheer want of time to ponder each one 
duly. Hard as this nity scem, it is almost inevitable, be- 
cause the persons most jeged are usually those already 
laden down with Jarge business cares, upon which depends 
the very wealth which makes them objects of application. 
We must therefore be patient with such men, although 
doubtless many a case of real need goes thus uiibeeded. 
Even where there is no such armor of wealth to be pene- 
trated, the applications of a different kind often reach such a 
point that self-defence becomes necessary. Just as a literary 
man, for instance, has often to shut himself up through cer- 
tain hours in order to get his work done, so he has sometimes 
to adopt measures for the protection of his own muil-bag. 
There are men of this kind who have issued a circular ex- 
plaining that they have reached that point where they can 
no longer revise manuscript, or give literary advice, or secure 
the publication of stories or essays, through their personal 
recommendation. Probably in every such case the person 
thus defending himself has found by experience that he 
simply coukid not do his own work and that of the public 
besides, and must therefore choose between them, 11 is not 
a matter of pure selfishness; for if he assumes, as such per 
sons are wont to assume, that his own work is really the 
public’s also, he has a clear right to protect it. If it comes 
to the point, as happens after a while, when it would take the 
whole day's work to answer the day’s letters from strangers, 
the time has surely come for the issue of a circular. One of 
the most eminent of American authors,whose circular lies be 
fore me, tells me that it answers fully half of his day's mail. 

The most elementary form of the stranger's letier is, of 
course, the application for an autograph. This application 
is now reduced to such a system that it causes little incon 
venience, and should not be refused. There is usually sent 
with the request a blank card on which the name is to be 
written, with an envelope stamped and addressed for its re- 
turn. Nothing can be more unobtrusive or mechanical, 
though the line of propriety is at once passed, we may say, 
where two cards are sent, the second one being obviously 
for exchange purposes, or perhaps for sale. The wary 
author never, I suspect, writes on both cards, since he does 
not aim to help out a mere business transaction. Where any 
applicant goes farther, and asks an original letter or copied 
passage, the affair becomes more serious, aud some authors 
and public men ignore such requests altogether, as being 
much more serious consumers of time. But on the subject 
of autograph applications there is to be pointed out « curious 
want of tact, into which almost all applicants fall. They 
almost always take pains to explain to the person applied 
to that they have already a very large collection, including 
most of the notabilities of this country and age, and that they 
wish to add his name to their list. The effect is to impress 
the proposed victim with a sense of his own insignificance, 
in that he was asked so late to the entertainment. More 
tact would be shown by trying to convince the person to 
whom you apply that you ure just beginning a very small 
and choice collection, aud that you have come to him as 
early as possible in order to make a good start. If this 
would seem dishonest, it is at least unnecessary to make it 
plain that you regard his autograph as of less value than the 
thousand others previously solicited. , 

Next in number to the autograph applications are proba 
bly those exasperating letters asking for some very simple 
matter of fact—the depth of the Atlantic Ocean, or George 
Washington's birthday—for which the receiver of the letter 
has probably to look in the dictionary or the cyclopedia, 
and for which the writer might just as well have looked in 
that repository of knowledge for himself. Many such in 
quiries come doubtless from those who live at a distance 
from books; but they are almost as likely to proceed from 
those who have books at their elbow. It is a common thing 
to receive a written request for information as to the birth, 
death, or parentage of some eminent person—and this from 
an inquirer who owns the very book you have to consult in 
order to inform him. It is inconceivable to what extent lit 
erary men are viewed as a class set apart, like Jibrarians, to 
save the community the trouble of solving its own conun 
drums. Then the endless series of unsolved problems— Who 
wrote ‘‘ Junius”? what was the true character of Mary of 
Scotland? was the beheading of Charles 1. justifiable? 

“If Troy eer stood, if Shakespeare stole a deer, 
If leraecl’s missing tribes found refuge here?” 
—these are the topics that try the souls of those to whom 
the letters come from strangers. Browning alone can fur 
nish unsolved problems to fill the mail-bags to the end of 
time; the most frequent of which, perhaps, is that inquiry 
in the letter that lies before me as to what moral he really 
meant to indicate at the end of * The Statue and the Bust.” 
Where an author himself propounds conundrums it is still 
worse; and doubtless Mr. Stockton has been interrogated by 
mail as to the real outcome of ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger?” 
until even that amiable gentleman would have been glad to 
consign some of his interrogators to the embrace of the lat- 
ter source of terror. 

But it would not be well to end with the sweeping asser- 
tion that those who write letters to strangers are all in the 
wrong, and the stranger himself only an innocent victim. 
Every public man and every author incurs certain obliga- 
tions to the community, and is, within reasonable limi's, 
bound to serve his constituents. The writer, in particular, 
commonly gets his best responses and his truest assurance of 
usefulness through those mail-bags of which he is wont to 
speak as the source of all his woes. The newspaper critics 
may be biassed or hasty, may attribute to him all the virtues 
of his second-cousin, or all the sins of some one whom they 
are whipping over his shoulders. He learns to distrust the 
genuineness of their verdict; but a word of praise from a 
total stranger may touch his heart, or a bit of honest blame 
may make him mend his ways. Letters like these rarely go 
unanswered ; it is the later and longer epistles before which 
his courage weakens, and which he bas sometimes to post- 
pone to some other and pérhaps less desirable planet, where 
there shall be forty-eight hours in a day instead of twenty- 
four. > We 




















NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW SILKS FOR DINNER GOWNS. 


) app 4 silks and peau de soie have superseded crépons 
and other fancy woollens for the tasteful gowns worn 
at family dinners on Thanksgiving day. The roughly wae 
bourette silks and those with spiral weaving rival the thick 
straight cords of Muscovite silks. Most such fabrics are really 
bengalines with a filling of wool in the heavy cords, aud for 
that reason are less costly than the pure silks. Peau de soie 
has its surface so finely twilled that it is smooth like satin, 
et has only demi-lustre instead of the brilliant satin finish. 
tremes meet in desigus of the new brocades, which are 
either extremely large, as a single flower stripe in each 
breadth, or else they are ihe diminutive patterns of Dresdeu 
china, small flowerets, sprigs, and branches. Empire bro- 
cades with wreaths or half-wreaths of laurel leaves are again 
seen, as in the fashion revived three years ago, while newer 
designs ure rose wreaths and branches, with yellow, white, 
and pink roses together on a ground of éminence purple 
satin, or of gold, green, Russian blue, or white. ‘There are 
also many white satins with dashes of silver, or leaves, petit 
pois, or the tiniest silver specks, and these patterns are re- 
peated in gold on both white and black grounds, as well as 
on very delicate shades of mauve, sky blue, primrose. and 

pale pink. 

MODIFIED EMPIRE GOWNS. 

Young matrons returning to the parental roof for the 
Thanksgiving feast, and still younger guests at house par- 
ties in the country, will wear modified Empire gowns of the 
new repped silks with waved cords, or of bengaline with 
rough bourette reps. These are made up with a waist of 
white lace laid over satin the color of the dress, and finished 
with rolls or twists of velvet of a darker shade around the 
neck and as a girdle. ‘The lace-covered waist reaches only 
to the bust in front, somewhat in yoke shape, while the back 
deepens to a rather short round waist; yet this is made over 
a fitted whaleboned living of silk that curves outward on 
the hips. To this waist is attached a skirt of four breadths 
of the wide bourette silk or bengaline, the front breadth 
failing full from the bust, the sides slightly fitting down 
below the hips, then widened at the foot, while the back 
breadth is in a half-Watteau—that is, it is pleated in a wide 
fold’with an erect ruffle at the top, and sewed on half-way 
up the lace waist. White taffeta silk lines the skirt through- 
out, and a bulayeuse of taffeta the color of the dress is 
added. An immense bow on the bust is of bias velvet five 
inches wide in two loops, each six inches long, closely 
strapped, with a Rhine-stove buckle in the strap. From 
this bow the velvet extends in fulds as a girdle along the 
edge of the waist, covering the joining of the skirt. Similar 
velvet is twisted around the top of the waist, which is cut 
down slightly and evenly all around the neck. The sleeves 
are a large drooping puff of the material falling below the 
elbow, where it is gathered into a twisted band of velvet, 
and meets there a close sleeve of the transparent lace, or else 
is finished with a falling frill of lace. The foot of the skirt 
is not trimmed. Clever modistes cover the satin waist of 
these gowns with four lengths of lace that is six and a half 
or seven inches wide, making the scalloped edges meet down 
the middle of the back and front, and adding, for necessary 
width, a small side form of the lace let in with narrow bead- 
ing. The top of the corsage usually has a silk tape casin 
inside, through which a silk cord is drawn to keep it well 
fitted. Some of the most charming gowns made in this way 
are of pale violet bengaline with lighter satin waist under 
white point de Génes, or else Venetian lace with dark émi- 
nence velvet trimmings. Old-rose brocade and Mechlin 
lace are also effective tor these dresses. 


BLACK SILK DRESSES. 


Black and white are very elegantly combined in dresses 
for the hostess and the more elderly guests at the family re- 
union. Thé black silk preferred is peau de soie of most 
closely twilled ground, or else one of the more inexpensive 
repped silks. White is introduced as revers and flaring 
cults in the Directoire waist only—not in the skirt—anc 
should be very elegant, as a brocade of white satin with 
dashes or dots of silver, and a vest of white chiffon or mous- 
seline nearly covered with white lace. Such a waist is slight- 
ly pointed in the back, and is fitted by a middle seam and 
single side forms, and finished on the edge by a sash of soft 
folds of the peau de soie taken bias and tied in the middle 
with one loop and a pointed end turned upward, and two 
loops and a similar end pointing below. The fronts are in 
short jacket shape, pointed to the waist line and turned back 
with revers of silvered white brocade, while the white silk 
waist lining (which extends below the belt) is covered with 
puffed white mousseline de soie turned up in blouse fashion 
at the end and strapped across the waist line and just above 
by white satin ribbons each tied in the middle in a prim little 
bow. The mousseline droops across the bust in a soft puff, 
and on this is a frill or bib of white guipure lace which de- 
scends to the waist in a jabot on each side. The high collar 
of white satin has lace draped around it as a ‘‘ stock,” and a 
bow of white satin iu the back. Large-topped sleeves of 
black peau de soie have flaring cavalier cuffs just below the 
elbow of white brocade, from which falls a deep frill of the 
white lace low on the wrists. Any plain black skirt may be 
worn with this waist, whether of ped@u de soie, of repped 
silk, or of velvet, provided it trains slightly. The imported 
model from Doucet has a black velvet skirt bordered at the 
foot with long-fleeced black-fox fur. 


MORE YOUTHFUL DRESSES. 


Glowing red gowns of bengaline or of crépon are chosen 
by the youngest women of the family for the annual dinner 
party. The waist droops slightly, in blouse fashion, from 
a band of jet going around just below the throat to a nar- 
row belt of the same at the waistline. Huge puffed sleeves 
are of red or of black velvet, falling in a single or a double 
puff below the elbow, and banded with jet galloon that needs 
no softening frill of lace next the pink-white young flesh. 
The skirt is slightly full in front and on the sides, and is 
held in the back in full French gathers (of alternately lon 
and short stitches), and finished at the foot with a band o 
jet. Similar dresses are made of Spanish yellow bengalines 
and brocades, and also of the mauve silks and crépons that 
are worn alike by blondes and brunettes. 


DANCING DRESSES. 

The Dresden-china brocades and striped repped silks of 
quaint colors are used for dancing dresses this season. The 
trimmings are very fine-meshed gold lace in little ruffles 
above white satin ribbon around the skirt. A low round 
bodice is of satin, of the color prevailing in the skirt, cov- 
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ered with gold net or else with mousseline de soie. For in- 
stance, a full skirt of repped silk, three yards and a half 
wide, is in alternating stripes of mauve, yellow, and white, 
made just long enough to touch in the back, and bordered 
with two bands of white satin ribbon each an inch wide, on 
which are up-turned frills of very narrow gold lace. 
low-necked round waist of mauve satin covered with mauve 
chiffon has epaulettes of gold lace falling Jow on puffed 
sleeves of niuuve velvet. A girdle of the mauve velvet is 
folded around the waist,and finished in long loops and ends 
that are set diagonally across the round back. 

Slender girls who can wear Empire gowns have them 
made of white or black mousseline de soie, falling full over 
a fitted princesse dress of silk, with trimming of gold or sil- 
ver spangles in a Greek key border around the neck, the 
waist, and the foot of the skirt. The sleeves are very full 
balloon puffs of velvet or of peau de soie of a contrastin 
color. For white moysseline gowns are velvet puff 
sleeves of pale roge, or Fellow, or ciel blue, while for black 
dresses are sleeves of brilliant magenta, éminence purple, or 
emerald-green velvet. 


FOR HOUSE AND STREET ALIKE. 


Russian velours of changing cords and plain smooth-faced 
cloths are made up with velvet in dresses that are suitable 
alike for the house and street, requiring only a cape of fur 
or cloth combined with fur and velvet to make them warm 
enough for out-of-doors in midwinter. Thus pattern dresses 
of old-rose cloth, with vandyke points of golden-brown vel- 
vet jet in on one selvage, and edged there with Persian em- 
broidery of silks of several colors, have these vandykes at 
the top of a full round skirt, and as a girdle of a very simple 
round waist, also as cuffs of sleeves that have full cloth 
puffs at the top. This dress is completed for the Horse 
Show or for calling in the afternoon by a deep round cape 
of the cloth, with a collarette of brown velvet edged with 
narrow bands of mink tails, and a high collar similarly fiv- 
ished. ‘The round hat of brown velvet has a soft plateau of 
pink or old-rose felt for a crown, caught up high on the 
left, and at the back trimmed with erect tails of mink fur 
and an aigrette proceeding from a chou of velvet. 

Another gown in great favor has a round back and short 
jacket front with enormous revers, of tan-colored vigogne 
woven in wide diagonals, with a vest and sleeves of old-blue 
peau de soie. ‘The vest is of a single piece, fastened invisibly 
on the left side, and embroidered in fine stripes of cashmere 
colors in silks from the collar to the girdle. Sleeves of the 
peau de soie without trimming have an Empire puff at top 
with folds of the same tied around the elbow, and are close- 
fitting below. The round full skirt, just touching the 
ground, has a panel of the peau de soie wrought on one edge 
vear the front, and avother in the back similarly embroider- 
ed. The girdle or crush belt is a straight band of the peau 
de soie embroidered on the upper edge, and permanently at- 
tached to the skirt so that it passes above the edge of the 
waist, aud gives a graceful finish. 

Thanks tor information are due Mrs. C. Donovan; Ma- 
dame Barnes; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; 
James McCreery & Co.; B. Attman & Co.; and STERN 
BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 


Sorosis had more than the usual number of distinguished 
— at her recent social meeting. Among them were 

adame Loyson, the wife of Pére Hyacinthe; Mrs. Ogden 
Doremus; Miss Emily Warren Roebling; Miss Kate Field, 
Mrs. Laura Stewart, president of the needle-work guild of 
America; Mrs. Senator Jones, of Nevada; Baroness Kulne 
von Wreber, the Austrian sculptor; and Mrs. Frederick P. 
Bellamy, prominently connected with woman's literary ex- 
hibit at the Columbian Fair. The question of the day, “Is 
there not an excess of red tape and theory in philanthropic 
associations?” was presented by the chairman of the com- 
mittee on philanthropy, Mrs. A. M. Palmer. Speeches were 
made by Miss Kate Field, Mrs. Ogden Doremus, Madame 
Loyson, and others. The programmes were appropriately 
tied with red tape. 

—American readers of fiction owe too much pleasure to 
their gifted countrywoman Blanche Willis Howard not to 
rejoice that there is a ibility of recovery for her hus- 
band, Dr. Julius von Teuffel, of Stuttgart, from the obsti- 
nate nervous disease under which he is suffering. Dr. Von 
Teuffel is ee for eminent attainments as a surgeon, 
and as the friend of rich or poor who need his skill. Through 
his serious illness his wife has nursed him with untiring de- 
votion. She declares the falsity of a widely circulated re- 
port that the good physician has become insane. 

—Sara Bernhardt, who has published two books, but has 
never before contributed to stage literature with her own 
pen, is now writing a play. 

—The Czar is said to be one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, stamp-gatherers in the world. His collection is said 
to be worth over $600,000, and to contain nearly every stamp 
of past or present issues by the nations of the world. 

—Charles Lauder, the juvenile leading man in Wilson 
Barrett's company, is a son of General Frederick W. Lander, 
the brave soldier and poet, who was killed at Edward's Ferry, 
near Ball's Bluff, during the late war. He left Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1886 to become a member of au English company, 
and has made rapid progress. He inherits his talent from 
Jean Margaret Davenport, his mother, a well-known actress 
in England and this country. 

—Telephone operators in Belgium, many of whom, as in 
other countries, are girls, are required, now that the govern- 
ment has absorbed the business, to pass an examination in 
Flemish, French, German, and English. They must also 
have a good knowledge of geography, and be able to draw 
a complete map of Europe. 

—Fred Douglass learned to play the violin when a slave, 
and has not forgotten how to handle the bow. Sometimes 
even now, when young people gather at his house in Wash- 
ington, he is induced to accompany a pianist with his fiddle. 

—The Queen Regent of Spain has decorated the Duke of 
Veragua, a descendant of Columbus, with the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. The duke is coming to this country next 
See as the guest of the nation, to attend the Columbian 

xhi bition. 

—Mrs. Gladstone is said to be as mucl: entitled to be 
called the ‘‘Grand Old Woman” as her husband is to be 
known as the ‘‘ Grand Old Man.” Although nearly eighty- 
one years old, she writes many letters to her friends with- 
out the aid of glasses, for her eyes are bright and undimmed. 
While at Hawarden she attends church, three-quarters of a 
mile away, every morning, driving there and back in her 
little pony-carriage, unattended. r. Gladstone goes too, 
but he prefers to walk. 
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—Aubrey de Vere, the Irish poet, who has been mentioned 
in connection with the Laureateship, is seventy eight years 
old, and lives as a recluse near Adare, Limerick. He has 
written much beautiful poetry, while his brother, Sir Stephen 
de Vere, is an accomplished translator of classical verse. 

—Some of the feuces on the Alfred Gordon farm, near 
Petersburg, Illinois, are made of rails split by Abraham Lin- 
coln. Mr. Lincoln, while a young man, studied Jaw in Peters- 
burg, and boarded with Alfred ordon, paying for his board 
by splitting rails forthe farm. Mr. ond bie: Andrew Green, 
now of Fountain Green, a village near the line of Hancock 
and McDonough counties, lived on the Gordon farm at the 
time Lincoln worked there. They remember him asa clever 
but awkward youth, whose reputation as a rail-splitter was 
known throughout the section. 

—Rosa Bonheur, the famous animal-painter, is said to have 
been offered $60,000 by an American for her latest work, 
‘* Horses Threshing Corn.” 

—M. de Struve, the Russian Minister, who has recently 
been transferred from Washington to the Hague, is not only 
one of the most clever of envoys, but he is exceedingly 
papaee. In the successful part which he has always played 
n the game of diplomacy he has been ably assisted by his 
brilliant wife, who was a sister of General Annenkoff, the 
creator of the Transcaspian and Central Asian railroad. 
She is an accomplished hostess and social leader, and her 
departure from Washington will be regretted as much as 
that of ber husband. 

—-Several young women sculptors are at work on statues 
on the Woman’s Building at the Chicago Pair. They climb 
ladders, stand on scaffolds, and handle their mallets and 
chiselg much as men do. Among them is Miss Alice Ride- 
out, of San Francisco, who is not twenty years old. She 
has set up a workshop on the exhibition grounds, and is 
found there early and late. 
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Winter Toilettes. 
‘- velvet gown, of which the bodice is illus. 
trated, is of dark blue miroir velvet in the 


model. It is a princesse gown laced at the back 
The upper part of the bodice is draped with cream 
lace, which is drawn together ina bow on the chest 


Short puffed sleeves are headed by lace epaulettes 


and edged with upturned lace 


A brown cloth dress illustrated is made with a 
plain skirt, which is drawn up in slight folds toward 
the back rhe round bodice has a double-breasted 
front and a back with a wide pleat at the middle; 


it is compl ted by a passeme nterie girdle, and sim 
ilar narrower trimming edges the top of the sleeves 
where the puff cmerges The sleeves are very long, 
in Empire style, flaring below the wrist, and ex 
tending well over the fingers. A brown fur boa 
accompanies the dress 

A walking dress in Directoire style has a skirt of 
light gray-green cloth, and a round bodice of dark 
green velvet. The skirt is trimmed with a ruffle 
headed by a band of mink fur. The bodice has re 
vers of the fur on the front and a square collar at 
the back it is ornamented with a double row of 
pearl buttons, and has very long sleeves, full at the 
top and flaring over the hand 


Winter Hats. 
See illustrations on page 933 
fy novel little bonnet of which an illustration 
is given is of plaited brown felt, narrow strips 
being braided in and out of light blue silk cord, and 
a galloon of biue and brown silk cords finishes 
the edges. Three light blue ostrich tips are fastened 
under a bow of brown velvet ribbon The strings 
are of blue ribbon 
The young lady's round hat is of dark blue felt 
trimmed with blue, green, and yellow tartan plaid 
ribbon, and with dark blue plumes changing into 
green 


At-Home Toilettes. 
Sex setrations on page 933. 
Tapert ve E purple bengaline is the handsome 
4 material composing the first of these gowns 
The short bodice opens with a jetted revers collar 
1 vest of white peau de soie with metallic em 
b lery A folded girdle of purple velvet covers 
he lower edge, fastening in a bow on the left side, 
ind starting from it is a second girdle which cross 
the back and n es in a bow on the right 
ide of the front The skirt has a narrow front 


breadth, and a short rounded train which is box 
pleated at the top: the side breadth is slightly 
draped, and is bordered with a flounce, deep at its 


WALKING DRESS WITH BOA. 
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Fre. 1.—VELVET DRESS WITH LACE —(Sesz Fic. 2.) 


back edge and shallower at the front, 
and set on with a very deep heading; 
this flounce is edged with a narrow 
velvet fold, which is continued up the 
seam on either side seam. 

A graceful model is of pearl-gray 
cloth and green velvet. The skirt is 
bordered with a cloth ruche intersect- 
ed by a narrow gathered band of vel- 
vet. Theround bodice, which enters 
the skirt under a green velvet belt,is 
of cloth spangled in diagonal rows, 
with sleeves and collar of velvet. 

A pretty simple dress for a young 
lady is of ashes-of.rose wool with 
copper-colored velvet. The yoke, 
collar, and sleeves are of a lace net 
which resembles passementerie, 





Fie. 2—BACK OF VELVET DRESS, 
FIG. 1. 


mounted on ashes-of-rose silk. A 
deep girdle of copper-colored velvet 
encircles the waist, and a festooned 
ruffle of it trims the skirt. 

Sage-green bengaline is the mate- 
rial of the fourth model. A ruffle 
headed by an embroidered band of 
the material borders the skirt. The 
bodice consists of a rounded jacket of 
embroidered silk, opening front and 
back on a blouse of pink chiffon 
which terminates under « deep Em- 
pire girdle. The puffed sleeves end 
in a frill at the elbow. 


Names and Namesakes. 
R. CHAUNCEY DEPEW, the 
affable and eloquent, is credited 
with the possession of a name which 
is borne in part awe thousand 
American infants. me of them are 
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infants in arms, some legal infants only, but all 
hope to be voters first or last, and to impart, each 
one, some part of his own individuality to the dis- 
tinguished prenomen he bears. On what statistical 
grounds the enumeration was made does not ap- 
pear. There may be errors in it, but undoubtedly 
the number of Dr. Depew’s namesakes is very 
great, and his responsibility and theirs is propor- 
tionately anxious. 

And first, of his share of their common responsi- 
bility. He has to fear two things—that his name 
will be captured, and that it will be misused. To 
a name which has 2001 American possibilities, the 
danger of capture is not inconsiderable. All the 
world has heard of Thomas Babington, but not 
more than one person in a thousand knows more 
about him than that he was the man Lord Macau- 
lay was named after. Only persons of more than 
average information know more about Lord Clive 
than that Clive Newcomb was his namesake. The 
fume of Edward Everett has uot merged into that 
of Edward Everett Hale, nor has Ben Franklin 
faded yet into the nominal antecedent of B. F. 
Butler; but Everett had better reason than he knew 
to quake when the infant Hale was named for him, 
and a less than Franklin could hardly have with- 
stood the competition of a Butler. Samuel Latham 
Mitchell was in his day a citizen (like John Gilpin) 
of credit and renown. His name is familiar to this 
generation too, at least in New York, but very 
largely because some seventy years ago Dr. Bar- 
low, of Connecticut, bestowed it on his infant son. 
Railroads continue, but railroad presidents pass 
away; oratory sleeps long and soundly once it gets 
between covers; it may be Dr. Depew’s fortune to 
return to earth a disembodied spirit and find his 
name still in everybody's mouth, but used, alas! 
alas! merely to differentiate the great (C. D.) Smith 
from the others. 

Dr. Depew takes things pretty easily, and it is 
unlikely that this prospect will make him lose any 
sleep. It would be his way, when he does think of 
it, to console himself with the narrative of the 
American lad in whose education politics had got 
the start of religion, and who informed his mother, 
after an unaccustomed exploration of the Holy 
Scriptures, that he had ‘‘ got on the track of the 
man that Abe Lincoln was named for.” 

The other hazard of having namesakes is that 
they will acquire a notoriety that is disreputable. 
If Jack the Ripper should be finally identified as 
William Gladstone Brown, it is conceivable that the 
venerable Premier would be sincerely vexed, while 
it is certain that every Tory in England would grin 
clear across his face. So in coming years when 
the philosopher of Forty-second Street reads in the 
veracious journals of the day that C. Depew Dodd 























DRESS IN DIRECTOIRE S'rYLié 























PLAITED FELT BONNET. 


has been summarily dealt with for horse-stealing in Montana, 
or (with startling heads) that Chauncey D. Judkins has aban 
doned a charming wife and an interesting coterie of children, 
and migrated to Montreal with the spouse of a neighbor and 
at hig employer’s expense, philosopher as he is, he will dis- 
burse the passing tribute of a sigh. 

But all of these are slight hazards compared to those in- 
curred by the parties of the other part. What a man’s name- 
sakes may do may vex him or worry him a little, but it can- 
not do him any 
real damage, where 
as to be named aft 
er a well-known 
public man, and 
have him go unex 
pectedly wrong, or 
become violently 
unpopular,is a very 
serious inconven- 
ience to the inno- 
cent victim. Pro- 
bably no one has 
the slightest appre- 
hension that Dr. 
Depew will ever 
give all those name- 
sakes of his an un- 
comfortable mo- 
ment, but it seems 
as if the responsi- 
bility for the repu- 
tations of so many 
unwitting lads 
might prove to any 
one an incitement 
to deviltry, just as 
being on the edge 
of a very high place 
usuaily suggests 
the feasibility of 
jumping off 

The truth is—and 
for all it is well 
known it gets very 
little attention— 
that the habit of 
naming infants aft- 
er public men in 
active life is nota 
good one. Count 
no man happy un- 
til he is dead, and, 
if he is a public 
map, wait till then 
before you name 
your baby after 
him. Remember 
Mr. Tom Reed's sa- 
gacious aphorism 
about an American 
statesman being an 
American __ politi- 
cian who is dead. 
It is all right to 
name babies after 
statesmen, but pol- 
iticians are mighty 
uncertain. When 
their pasts are se- 
cure, and their fu- 
tures all behind 
them, and their can- 
onization has been 
duly authorized, it 
is time enough to 
give them name- 
sakes. 

Not but what, if 
you must name ba- 
bies after living 
and indeterminate 
statesmen, Dr. De- 
pew is a good, safe 
man, Nothing here- 
in set forth is in- 
tended to detract in 
any degree from his 
usefulness as a 
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nominator. Take him all around, there is no safer man. 
But think of tle chances even with him. Suppose he 
doesn’t succeed in shipping us to Chicago next summer as 
fast or as often or as cheaply as we want to go, how unpop- 
ular he might become! Or suppose he should get run over 
by the cars sometime, how detrimental that would be to his 
reputation asa railroad man! And besides, there is the risk, 
even with him, that sometime he may say the wrong thing 
after dinner. 

No, don’t do it. Don’t name the baby Chauncey, or 
Grover, or B. H., or Wm. Evarts, or any statesman alive. 
Call him Adam or some other reliable name, and give him a 
fair start. But if you feel that you must call him Chauncey, 
at least put him off with an assumed name for one little year, 
till you see how Central-Hudson handles next ‘oe — 

c. §. M. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
BY MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 


IL 


BASKET that may be promoted, like the eel-basket, 

from a humble use to a place in the library, is the Adf 
rondack guide - basket, which is flattened on one side to 
adapt it to the back, on which it is carried. The basket is 
so capacious that it will delight the heart of a literary friend 
who finds the ordinary waste-receptacle quite inadequate for 
holding his rubbish. No ornament is needed, but the whole 
basket may be stained a dark Indian red, and a strap and 
buckle to slip over a hook in the wall or on the side of the 
desk will keep it in position. It would be in order, if one 
wishes to give an Indianesque appearance, to put around 
the mouth of the basket a fringe of cut leather, and substi- 
tute for the buckle and strap a cord of braided thongs of 
leather. 

One of the flat baskets that are intended for trays can be 
raised a trifle by sewing a thick bullet-button on each corner 
for feet. It can then be lined and perfumed, and edged 
with a fall of lace over gathered ribbon, and used on the bu- 
reau for a jewel-holder, A gathered pocket at each end for 
rings, and a small square cushion in the centre for stick-pins, 
make the tray prettier and still more useful. 

By using two of these traylike baskets of the longest kind 
a pretty glove-case may be fashioned. Either side is to be 
the top, indifferently, and on one a monogram may be put 
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HAT WITH TARTAN TRIMMING, 


by working it first in gold thread and then couching it 
down upon the basket-work, which is so pliable that it can 
be treated like cloth. On the other side may be painted the 
word Gants, The trays are first lined with silk puffed over 
a sheet of scented wadding, and then put together like a box, 
with straps of ribbon concealed by bows forming hinges at 
the back. In the front another bow covers a loop and but- 
ton by which the box is fastened if desired. If more decora- 
tion is desirable, a 
line of cord the col- 
or of the ribbon, 
or a narrow box- 
pleated ribbon, may 
be put around the 
edge where the 
trays meet, 

In spite of the 
fact that they are 
not considered in 
the mode, women 
will persist in want- 
ing pin- cushions. 
It certainly is try- 
ing, when one is 
dressing in a hurry, 
to have to fumble 
in a tray or shell 
for a pin, and more 
than. trying when 
the pin is seized the 
wrong way and the 

int buries itself 
in the finger_in that 
sensitive spot under 
the nail. A few 
such experiences 
give one a respect 
for a sensible cush- 
ion, where the pins 
are upright in posi- 
tion and plainly to 
beseen. The stuff- 
ed cushions sold all 
ready for covering 
are almost too hard 
for convenient use. 
Although they are 
very pretty when 
covered -and trim- 
med, there is more 
satisfaction in mak- 
ing a soft, rather 
flat cushion, and 
stuffing it with wool 
wadding and cover- 
ing it in some pretty 
way. Very dressy 
ones—if that word 
can properly be ap- 
plied to the article 
—are surrounded 
by an upright and 
a falling frill of lace 
two inches wide. 
Over the centre is 
laid » small, richly 
embroidered doily, 
the four ends be- 
ing fastened down 
tightly over the 
frills, which are 
made to show very 
prominently be- 
tween the doily 
points. ‘A flat, 
square cushion can 
be covered similar- 
ly with the corners 
of the doily coming 
over the centres of 
the straight sides, 
and the lace-edged 

oints of the cush- 

lon that come be- 
tween overiaid with 
loops of satin rib- 
bon 
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THE PURSUIT OF THE WELL-BELOVED.* 


A SKETCH OF A TEMPERAMENT. 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtruor or “ Tess or tar D’'Uaneavitces,” * Tax Wooptanpens,” 
*Weeexx Tatras,” eto 
Part Second. 
A YOUNG MAN OF FORTY 


CuapTer XXI 
DESCENDS BETWEEN HIM AND THE VISION 
\ OTHER loved you?” said Avice, incredulously gazing 
i | at him 
Yes,” he murmured 
You were not her false young man, surely? 
who 
Yes, yes! Say no more about it.’ 
Who ran away from her? 
Almost 
hen I can never, never like you again! 
it was a gentleman—I—I thought—’ 
It wasn't a gentleman, then.’ 
Oh, sir, please *so away! I ‘can't bear the sight of ‘ee at 
this moment! Perhaps I shall get to—to like you as I did; 
but—” 


( Continued.) 
A GRILLI 


That one 


I didn’t know 


No; I'm——if I'll go away,” said Pearston, thorough 
ly irritated. I have been candid with you; you ought to 
be the sume with me!” 

What do you want me to tell? 

Enough to make it clear to me why you don’t accept 
this offer. Everything you have said yet is a reason for the 
reverse. Now, my dear, I am not angry.’ 

** Yes, you are.” 

No, I'm not. Now what is your reason?” 

rhe name of it is Isaac Pearston, down home.” 

How? 

I mean he courted me, and Jed me on to island custom, 
and then I went to chapel one morning and married him in 
secret, because mother didn't care about him; and I didn't 
either by that time. And then he quarrelled with me; and 
just before you and I came to Londow he went away to 
Australia. Then I saw a soldier; I never knew his name, 
but I fell in love with him, because 1 am so quick at that! 
Still, as it was wrong, I tried not to think of him, and 
wouldn't look at him when he passed. But it made me ery 
very much that I mustn't. I was then very miserable, and 
you asked me to come to London. I didn't care what I did 
with myself, and I came 

‘Heaven above us!” said Pearston, his pale and distressed 
face showing with what a shock this announcement had come. 
‘Why have you done such extraordinary things? Or, 
rather, why didn't you tell me of this before? Then, at the 
present moment you are the wife of a man whois in Australia, 
whom you do not love at all; but, instead of him, love a sol- 
ilier whom you have never spoken to; while I have nearly 
brought scandal upon us both by your letting me love you! 
Really, you are a very wicked young woman!” 

‘No, Lam not!” she pouted. 

Still, Avice looked pale and rather frightened, and did not 
lift her eyes from the floor. I said it was nonsense in you 
to want to have me!” she went on; ‘‘and even if I hadn't 
been married to that horrid Isaac Pearston 1 couldn't have 
married you after you told me thai you were the man who 
ran atey dea my morher.” 

‘TI have paid the penalty!” he said sadly. ‘‘ Men of my 
sort always get the worst of itintheend. Now, Avice—T'll 
call you dear Avice for your mother’s sake and not for your 
own—I must see what I can do to help you out of the diffi- 
culty that unquestionably you are in. Why can’t you love 
your husband now you have married him?” 

Avice looked aside at the statuary as if the subtleties of 
her organization were not very casy to define. 

‘* Was he that black-bearded typical local character I saw 
you walking with one Sunday? The same surname as mine; 
though, of course, you don't notice that in a place where 
there are only half a dozen surnames.’ 

Yes, that was Ike. It was that evening we disagreed. 
He scolded me again, and I answered him, and the next day 
he went away 

** Well, as I say, I must consider what it will be best to do 
for you in this. The first thing, it seems to me, will be to 
get your husband home.” 

She impatiently shrugged her shoulders. 
him" 

‘Then why did you marry him?” 

‘*1 was obliged to, aceording to the custom, after walking 
wi’ ‘en 

‘Oh, it is only a tiff between you, I dare say. 
him in business if he'll come t 
in your hands?” 

Yes; it is my freehold 
care o' it for me.’ 

“Good, And back there you go straightway, my pretty 
madam, and wait till your husband comes to make it up with 

ou 
’ ‘lL won't go! I don’t want him to come!” she sobbed. “I 
want to stay here, or anywhere, except where he can come!” 

“You'll get over that. Now go in-doors, there's a dear 
Avice, and be ready in one hour, waiting in the hall for me.” 

“I don't want to!” 

** But I say you shall.” 

She found it was no use to disobey. Precisely at the 
moment appointed he met her there himself, burdened only 
with a valise and umbrella, she with a box and other things. 
Directing the porter to put Avice and her belongings into a 
four-wheeled cab for the railway station, he walked out of 
the door, and kept looking behind till he saw the cab ap- 
proaching. He then entered beside the astonished girl, and 
onward they went together 

They sat opposite each other in an empty compartment, 
and the tedious railway journey began. henever he jooked 
at her the girl's eyes filled with tears, and at last she wept 
outright. “I don't want to go to him!” she sobbed in a 
repressed voice. 

Pearston was almost as much distressed as she. ‘‘ Why 
did you put yourself and me in such a position?” he said 
bitterly. ‘‘It is no use to regret it now! And I can’t say 
that I do, It affords me a way out of a trying position. 
Even if you had not been mesriod te him, you woul not have 
married me!” 

* Begun in Hamren’s Bazan No. #, 
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** Yes, I would, sir.” 
“What! You would? 
ago 


You said you wouldn’t not long 


I like you better now! I like you more and more!” 

Pearston sighed, for emotionally he was not much older 
than she. That hitch in his development, rendering him the 
most lop-sided of God's creatures, was his standing misfor- 
tune. Little more passed between the twain on that wretch- 
ed, never-to-be-forgotten day. Aphrodite was punishing him 
sharply, as she knew too well how to punish her votaries 
when they reverted from the ephemeral to the stable mood. 
This curse of his heart not aging while his frame moved 
naturally onward, when was it to end? Perhaps only with 
life. 

His first act the day after depositing her in her own 
house was to go to the chapel where, by her statement, the 
marriage had been solemnized, and make sure of the fact. 
Perhaps he felt an illogical hope that she might be free even 
then, in the tarnished condition which such freedom would 
have involved. However, there stood the words distinctly— 
Isaac Pearston, Avice Caro, son and daughter of So-and-so, 
married on such a day,signed by the contracting parties, 
the officiating minister, and two witnesses. 


Cuapter XXII. 
SHE IS FINALLY ENSHROUDED FROM SIGHT. 


One evening in carly winter, when the air was dry and 
gusty, the dark little lane which divided the grounds of Dell- 
i’-th’-rock Castle from the cottage of Avice, and led down to 
the adjoining ruin of Red King Castle, was paced by a soli- 
tary man. The cottage was the centre of his beat, its western 
limit being the gates of the former residence, its eastern the 
draw bridge of the ruin. The few other cotiages thereabout 
—all as if earved from the solid rock—were in darkness, 
but from the upper window of Avice’s tiny freehold glim- 
mered a light. Its rays were repeated from the far-distant 
sea by the light-ship lying moored over the Shambles quick- 
sand, which brought mysteriousness and domesticity into 
the position of balanced opposites. 

The sea murmured—more than murmured—among the 
bowlders below the ruins, a louder roll of its tide being 
timed at regular intervals. These sounds were accompanied 
by an equally periodic moan from the interior of the cottage 
chamber; so that the articulate heave of water and the 
articulate heave of life seemed but differing utterances of 
the selfsame troubled Being—which in one sense they were. 

Pearston—for the man in the Jane was he—would look from 
light-ship to cottage window; then back again. Soon an in- 
fant's wail of the very feeblest was also audible in the house 
He started from his easy pacing, and went again westward, 
standing at the elbow of the lane a long time. Then the 
peace of the sleeping village which lay that way was broken 
by light wheels and the trot of a horse. Pearston went back 
to the cottage gate and awaited the arrival of the vehicle. 

It was a light cart, and a man jumped down as it stopped. 
He was in a broad-brimmed hat, under which no more of 
him could be perceived than that he wore a black beard, 
clipped like a thorn fence—a typical aspect in the island. 

; You are Avice’s husband?” asked the sculptor, quickly. 

The man replied that he was, in the local accent. “I 
couldn't get here avore.” 

** Well,” said Pearston, ‘‘ your coming means that you are- 
willing to make ityyp-with ber?” 

why. I don’t know but I be,” said the man 
well do that as anything else!” 

‘If you do, thoroughly, a good business in your old line 
awaits you here in the island.” 

* Wr all my heart, then,” said the man. His voice was 
energetic, and, though slightly touchy, it showed, on the 
whole, a disposition to set things riglit. 

The driver of the trap was paid off, and Jocelyn and Isaac 
Pearston, undoubtedly scions of a common stock in this isle 
of intermarriages—entered the houst. Nobody was in the 
ground-floor room, in the exact centre of which stood a 
square table, and in the exact centre of the table stood a lamp, 
the apartment having the appearance of being rigidly swept 
and set in order for an event of interest 

The woman who lived in the house with Avice now came 
down stairs, and to the inquiry of the comers she — 
that matters were progressing favorably, but that nobody 
could be allowed to go up stairs just then. After placing 
chairs and viands for them, she retreated, and they sat down, 
the candle between them—the lover of the sufferer above, 
who had no right to her, and the man who had every right 
to her, but did not love her. Engaging in desultory and 
fragmentary conversation, they listened to the trampling of 
feet on the floor boards overhead—Pearston full of anxiety 
and attentiveness, Ike awaiting the course of nature calmly. 

Soon they heard the feeble bleats repeated, and then the 
local practitioner descended and entered the room. 

‘* How is she now?” said Pearston, the more taciturn Ike 
looking up with him for the answer that he felt would serve 
for two as well as for one. 

‘“*Doing well, remarkably well,” replied the professional 
gentleman, with a manner of having said it before; and his 
vehicle not being at the door, he sat down and shared some 
refreshment with the others. When he had departed, Mrs. 
Stockwool again stepped down, and informed them that 
Ike's presence had been made known to his wife. 

The truant quarrier seemed rather inclined to stay where 
he was and finish the mug of ale, but Pearston quickened 
him, and he ascended the staircase. As soon as the room 
was empty, Pearston leant with his elbows on the table, and 
covered his face with his hands 

Ike was absent no great time. Descending with a pro- 
prietary mien that had been lacking before, he invited 
Pearston to ascend likewise, since she had stated that she 
would like to see him. Pearston went up the crooked »old 
steps, the husband remaining below. 

Avice looked brighter and happier than he had a 
to find her, and was apparently very much fortified by the 
pink little lump at her side. She held out her hand to him. 

* T just wanted to tell ‘ee—I thought it would be no harm 
to see you, though ‘tis rather soon—to tell ‘ee how very 
much I thank you for getting me settled again with Ike. 
He is very glad to come home again, too, he says. Yes, 
you've done a good many kind things for me, sir.’ 

Whether she were really glad, or whether the words were 
ae as a matter of duty, Pearston did not attempt to 
earn. 

He merely said that he valued her thanks. ‘‘ Now, Avice,” 
he added, tenderly, ‘I resign my guardianship of you. I 
hope to see your husband in a sound little b here in 
a very short time.” 

‘* hope so—for baby’s sake,” she said, with a bright sigh. 
you—like to see her, si 


. rr?” 


“ Mid so 
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“The baby? Oh yes... your baby! You must christen 
her Avice.” 4 

** Yes—so I will,” she murmured readily, and disclosed 
the infant with some timidity. ‘‘I hope you forgive me, 
sir, for concealing my ype. +l 

‘If you forgive me for making love to you.” 

‘Yes. How were you to know! I wish—” 

Pearston bade her good-by, kissing her hand ; turned 
from her and the incipient Pog whom he was to meet 
again under very altered conditions, and left the bedcham- 
ber with a tear in his eye. 

** Here endeth that dream,” said he. 


Ilymen, in secret or overt guise, seemed to haunt Pearston 
just at this time with undignified mockery, which savored 
rather of Harlequin than of the torch-bearer. Two days af- 
ter parting in a lone island from the girl he so solicitously 
loved, he met, in Piccadilly, his friend Somers, hastening 
along with a deeply preoccupied face. 

‘“‘ My dear fellow,” said Somers, ‘‘ what do you think? I 
was charged not to tell you yet, but, hang it! I may just as 
well make a clean breast of it now as later.” 

**What—you are not going to—” began Pearston, with 
a sort of divination. 

‘*Yes. What I said on impulse I am about to carry out 
in cold blood. Nichola and T benmn in jest and ended iu 
earnest. We are going to take one another next month for 
good and all.” 





Dart Third. 
A YOUNG MAN OF FIFTY-NINE. 


Cuaprer XXIIL. 
SHE RETURNS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


NEARLY twenty years had closed over the events which 
came to a settlement with the reunion of the second Avice 
and her husband, and the peninsula called an island looked 
just the same as before, though many who had formerly 
projected their daily shadows over its unrelieved whiteness 
ceased now to disturb the colorless sunlight there. 

The general change, nevertheless, was small. The silent 
ships came and went from the wharf; the chisels clinked in 
the quarries; file after file of whity-brown horses, in strings 
of eight or ten, painfully dragged the square blocks of stone 
down the hill on the antediluvian wooden wheels just as usual. 
The light-sbip winked every night from the quicksands to 
the Beal Lantern, and the Beal Lantern glared through its 
eye-glass on the ship. The canine gnawing audibly on the 
Pebble Bank had been repeated ever since at each tide, but 
the pebbles remained undevoured. 

Men drank, smoked, and spat in the inns with only a few 
de more of adulteration in their refreshments and a 
trifle less dialect in their speech than of yore. One figure 
had never since been seen on the Channel rock—the form of 
Pearston, the sculptor, whose first use of the chisel that rock 


had es oe 
He had lived abroad a great deal, and, in fact, at this very 
date he was staying ps hotel in Rome. Though he had 
not once set eyes on Avice since parting from her in the room 
abe. tng had 


with her fi he a? obtain tidings of ber 

= la this Way Pears- 
ton learnt that shortly their resumption of a common 
life in her house Tke had ill-used her, till, the business to 
which the sculptor had assisted him chancing to prosper, he 
became immersed in its details, and allowed Avice to pursue 
her domestic courses without interference, initiating that 
kind of reconciliation which is so calm and durable, having 
as its chief ingredient neither hate nor love, but a dense, all- 
embracing indifference. 

At first Pearston had sent her sums of money privately, 
fearing lest her husband should deny ber material comforts; 
but he soon found, to his great relief, that such help was un- 
necessary, social ambition having prompted Ike to set up as 
quite a gentleman islander, and to allow Avice a scope for 
show which he would never have allowed in mere kindness. 

Being in Rome, as aforesaid, Pearston returned one even- 
ing to his hotel to dine, after spending the afternoon among 
the busts in the long gallery of the Vatican. The uncon 
scious habit, common to so many people, of tracing likes in 
unlikes, bad often Jed him to discern, or to fancy he discern- 
ed, in the Roman atmosphere, in its lights and shades, and 
particularly in its reflected or secondary lights, something 
resembling the atmosphere of his native promontory. Per- 
haps it was that in each case the eye was mostly resting on 
stone—that here, in the Eternal City, there were quarries of 
ruins like the quarries of maiden rock at home. 

This qe | in his mind when he sat down to dinner at the 
common table, he was surprised to hear an American gentle- 
mar, who sat opposite, mention the name of Pearston’s birth- 

lace. The American was talking with a friend about a 
ady who had been a fellow-passenger with him in their voy- 
age over. They were wondering whether she had been suc- 
cessful in her quest, which was for some near relation, who 
had lived in the before-mentioned isle, of which she also was 
a native. 

Pearston was instantly struck with the perception that 
these facts, though general, were in aceord with the history 
of his long-lost wife, Marcia. To be sure, they did not go 
far; and he hardly thought that she would be likely to hunt 
him up after more than thirty years of separation. Still, he 
was impressed enough to resolve to exchange a word with 
the strangers so soon as he could get opportunity. 

He could not well attract their attention through the plants 
upon the wide table, and even if he had been able, to do so 
in public was not advisable. He waited on till dinner was 
over at the table d’héte, and when the strangers withdrew, 
Pearston withdrew in their rear. 


They were not in the drawing-room, whither they had 
seemed to §. On inquiry, Pearston found that they had 
one out. There was no chance of discovering them, but 


‘earston, stirred to restlessness by their remarks, wandered 
up and down the Piazza di Spagna, thinking they might re- 
turn. The streets below were immersed in shade, the front 
of the church at the top was flooded with orange light, the 
wey of evening Uy ned intensifying on the broad, lon 

ight of steps, w foot-passengers incessantly asce 
and descended with the insignificance of ants. 

Getting back to the hotel he learnt that the Americans 
had 1 Ba = in to dine, and were staying elsewhere. 
Briefly, he saw no more of them; but, on reflection, he was 
not deeply concerned at this, for by going straight back home 
he cou ascertain on the isle itself if his wife had 
indeed arri there. It seemed impossible; what earthly 
woman, going off in a freak as his wife had done, would 
have kept silence so loug unless she Lad returned to dust; or, 























if indeed living, how should she bring herself to come back 
to him now? ; 

Nevertheless, he felt it to be his duty to ascertain what 
truth might lie in this chance fancy; and about week later 
he stood once more at the foot of the familiar steep whereon 
the houses of Slopeway Well were perched like pigeons on 
a roof-side. 


He pursued his inquiries as privately as possible, for his 
intention was to make himself known here no more. As he 
had ceased since his last residence here to wear his beard in 
the island fashion, nobody recognized him, though he had 
aged but little under the inactivity of twenty yecrs. Nothing 
had been heard of any such lady, the nearest approach to a 
visit of the kind being that made by a woman whom a fly- 
man had driven over the island in search of a family now 
dead. As this lady did not answer to the description, and 
the persons she sought were bearers of another name, 
Pearston concluded he had got to the bottom of the matter 
in considering it a casual correspondence only. 

In returning to the town and station st eventide his atten- 
tion was attracted by the busy doings around a quarry which 
lay at a distance on his left; he observed several men on the 
spot whom he might recognize. He was inclined to cross 
thither, feeling sure that the quarry was Ike Pearston’s, and 
stood looking in that direction, where the numerous black 
hoisting - cranes ‘scattered over the central plateau of the 
island had the appearance of a swarm of daddy-long-legs 
resting there. The way across was rugged, and nothing 
would be gained by making himself known. He proceeded 
on his way, having no real wish at present to encounter 
Avice’s husband or friends. 

At the station he found he had to wait a little while. 
Presently other people who had come from Top o’ Hill (the 
summit of the rock was thus called) also entered the book- 
ing-office, and they were talking reflectively about an acci- 
dent which had happened a week or two before. The name 
that caught his ear caused him to turn quickly to one of the 
quarrymen. 

*“Who do you say was killed?” Pearston asked. 

“Mr. Isaac Pearston—Castleway Pearston, as we did 
call ‘n, ‘cause there’s so many Isaac Pearstons—was killed 
in his own quarry.” 

While Jocelyn stood silent at this intelligence the men 
went on conversing among themselves. 

I said to ’en that morning, ‘Don’t th’ stand there, for 
Heaven's sake!’ Born in a quarry a’most, you'd ha’ thought 
he'd ha’ known, if anybody would. But he was a man 
who'd never listen to argument—that one must say, though 
‘as squatted. He went away shortly after, and we didn't 
expect to see ‘en again that day. But ’a did come back, 
worse luck for ’n; and that was how it ended.” 

More details of the catastrophe and circumstances of the 
victim’s life were given, from which Pearston gathered that 
though the Avice who had once been his Avice was now a 
widow, she had friends and sympathizers about her which 
would render any attention on his part at this juncture 
unnecessary. He therefore mechanically took his seat in 
the train, and remaiwed syusing Gifing“Weran along the 
Pebble Bank and round toNhe watering-place fiv@wailes off, 
at which he had taken up his quarters for a few days. 

Here, as he staid on, he heard further rumors of the ac- 
cident; till Avice, who had been little in his mind of late, 
began to take up a somewhat distinct position there. He 
was fully aware that since his earlier manhood a change had 
come over his regard of woman. Once the individual had 
been nothing more to him than the temporary abiding-place 
of the — or ideal; now his heart showed an extraordi- 
nary fidelity to the specimen, with all her pathetic flaws of 
detail; which, indeed, so far from sending him further, in- 
creased his tenderness. ‘This maturer feeling, though more 
noble and generous, was less convenient, for the warmth of 
passion remained as in youth without the recuperative inter- 
vals which had accompanied evanescence. 

The revived emotion detained him long and yet longer at 
this spot, where he could see the island that was Avice’s 
home lying like a great snail upon the sea across the bay. 
It was the spring of the year; local steamers had begun to 
run, and L< was never tired of standing on the thinly occu- 
pied deck of one of these as it skirted the island and revealed 
to him on the cliffs far up its height the ruins of Red King 
Castle, behind which the little village of East Wake lay. 

Thus matters went on, if they did not rather stand still, 
for at least a month before Pearston had the courage of his 
romanticism and ventured to seek Avice out. Even when 
he did go, he was so afraid that he had intruded upon her too 
soon as to approach her with unwonted diffidence. He need 
have shown no such concern. 

The first surprise was to find that she had long ceased to 
live in the little freehold cottage she had occupied of old. 
In answer to his inquiries, he was directed along the road to 
the west of the modern castle, past the entrance on that side, 
and onward to the very house that had once been his own 
home. There it stood as of yore, facing up the Channel, a 
comfortable roomy structure, the euonymus and other shrubs, 
which alone wotld stand in the teeth of the salt wind, living 
on at about the same stature in front of it, but the paint- 
work much renewed. A thriving man had resided. there of 
late, evidently. 

The widow in mourning who received him in the front 
»arlor was, alas! but the sorry shadow of Avice the Second. 
low could he have fancied otherwise after twenty years? 
Yet he had been led to fancy otherwise, almost without 
knowing it, by feeling himself unaltered. Indeed, curiously 
enough, nearly the first words she said to him were, “ Why 
—you are just the same!” 

** Just the same. Yes, I am, Avice,” he answered, sadly; 
for this inability to ossify with the rest of his generation 
threw him out of proportion with the time. Moreover, 
while wearing the aspect of comedy, it was of the nature of 
tragedy. 

**It is well to be you,” she went on. 
bles to take the bloom off me!” 

‘** Yes; I have heard of them.” 

She continued to regard him curiously, with humorous in- 
terest; and he knew what was passing in ber mind: that this 
man, to whom she had formerly looked up to as to a person 
far in advance of her along the lane of life, seemed now to 
be a well-adjusted contemporary, the pair of them observing 
the world with fairly level eyes. 

He had come to her with love for a vision, which, on reach- 
ing her, he found to have departed; and though fairly 
weaned by the natural reality, le was so far stanch as to 
linger on hankeringly. They talked of past days, his old at- 
tachment, which she had then despised, being now far more 
absorbing and present to her than to himself. 

She unmistakably won upon him as he sat on. 


**T have had trou- 


A curious 
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closeness to her had been produced in his imagination by the 
discovery that she was passing her life within the house of 
his own childhood. Her similar surname meant little here; 
but it was also his, and, added to the identity of domicile, 
there was a strong suggestiveness about the accident. 

“This is where I used to sit when my parents occupied 
the house,” he said, placing himself beside that corner of the 
fireplace which comma a view through the window. 
‘*T could see a bough of tamarisk wave outside at that time, 
and, beyond the bough, the same abrupt grassy waste towards 
the sea, and at night the same old light-ship blinking far out 
there. Place yourself on the spot, to please me.” 

She set her chair where he indicated, and Pearston stood 
close beside her, directing her gaze to the familiar objects he 
had regarded thence asaboy. Her head and face—the latter 
thoughtful and worn cond: poor thing, to suggesta married 
life none too comfortable—were close to his breast, and, with 
a few inches further incline, would have touched it. 

“ And now you are the inhabitant; I the visitor,” he said. 
“‘T am glad to see you here—so glad, Avice! You are fairly 
well provided for—I think I may assume that?” He looked 
round the room at the solid mahogany furniture, and at the 
modern piano and show bookcase. 

** Yes, Ike left me comfortable. “Twas he who thought of 
removing from ay cottage to this larger house. He bought 
it, and T’can live here as long as I choose to.” 

Apart from the decline of his adoration to friendship, there 
seemed to be a general convergence of positions which sug- 
gested that he might make amends for the old desertion b 

roposing to this Avice when a meet time should arrive. If 
2e did not love her as he had done when she was a slim 
thing catching mice in his rooms in London, he could surely 
be content at his age with comradeship. The feeling that 
he really could be thus content was so. convincing that he 
almost believed the luxury of getting old and reposeful was 
coming to his restless wandering heart at last. 

“Now, Avice,” he began, archly, ‘‘ I feel, of course, your 
situation at present, and Heaven forbid that I should say 
anything premature. But your life with your late husband 
has been such that I think it no harm to put an idea into 
your mind, as regards the future, for you to turn over—not 
too seriously—just for what it is worth. It originated, so 
far as it concerns you personally, with the sight of you in 
that cottage round the corner, nineteen or twenty years ago, 
when I became tenant of the castle opposite. But that was 
not the very beginning. The very beginning was a score of 
a ae before that, when I, a young fellow of nineteen, coming 
10me here, from London, to see my father, encountered a 
tender woman as like you as your double; was much at- 
tracted by her as I saw her day after day flit past this win- 
dow; till I made it my business to accompany her in her 
walks awhile. 1, as you know, was not a stanch fellow, 
and it all ended badly. But better late than never... .” 

‘** Ah! there she is!” suddenly exclaimed Avice, whose at- 
tention had wandered somewhat from his retrospective dis- 
course. She was looking from the window towards the 
cliffs, where, upon the ground quite near at hand, a slender 
female form was seen rambling along. ‘‘She is out for a 
walk,” Avice continued. ‘I wonder if she is going to call 
here this afternoon? She is living at the castle, opposite, as 

verness.” 


"On, sle—” 
“Nes. Her etreeetion was very thorough—better even 
than her mother’s. 1 WW tue »eglected one, and Isaac 


and myself both vowed that there shoulér’ no complgint 
on that score about her. We christened her Avice, to keep 
up the namé, as you requested. I wish you could speak to 
her—I ari sure you would like her.” 

‘*Ts that the baby?” faltered Jocelyn. 

** Yes, the baby.” 

The person signified, now much nearer, was a still more 
modernized, up-to-date edition of the two Avices of that 
blood with whom he had been involved more or less for the 
last forty years. A Jadylike little creature was she—almost 
elegant. She wore a large-disked sun-hat, with a brim like 
a wheel whose spokes were radiating folds of muslin lining 
the brim, a black margin beyond the muslin being the felloe. 
Beneath this brim her hair was massed low upon her brow, 
the color of the thick tresses being obviously, from her com- 
plexion, repeated in the irises of her large, deep eyes. Her 
rather nervous lips were thin and closed, so that they only 
appeared as a delicate red line. A changeable temperament 
was shown by that mouth—quick transitions from affection 
to aversion, from a pout to a smile. 

It was Avice the Third. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A KNITTED BOY DOLL. 


EQUIRED—four steel knitting-needles, No. 16; two con- 

trasting colors of Germantown wool. We will say, for 
instance, take golden brown and yellow. Begin with the 
shoe. For the ankle, cast on 18 stitches upon one needle 
of the brawn, and knit across 4 times; then knit across 
8 times, widening at the centre of each needle every time 
across; then twice across plain; then 4 times across, narrow- 
ing, first time, 1 stitch in centre of needle; second time, 3 
stitches in centre of needle; then 4 times plain, and bind off 
for bottom of foot.. Take up now 18 stitches upon the ankle 
for the stocking with the yellow, and knit twice across. 
Then twice with brown wool, and so alternate until you 
have knitted 30 times across, ending with the light wool. 
At every tenth row widen at both ends of needle, until you 
have 22 stitches at top of the stocking. Then take the 
brown wool, and for the trousers knit one and seam one al- 
ternately across the needie, 21 times across, widening 3 
times at ends of needle, until there are 28 stitches. Take 
now the remaining two needles and knit the second foot and 
leg like the first. Then join the two and knit around and 
around, 1 stitch plain and 1 seamed, 20 times, which com- 
pletes the trousers. 

Now, for the body, divide the stitches in half, for con- 
venience in stuffing, leaving the open places at the side. 
Begin with the yellow wool and knit back and forth, al- 
ternating the two colors, as in the stockings, 30 times across. 
The first time narrow 1 stitch at each end, making 26 
stitches across upon each needle; 31st row, narrow 2 stitches 
at each end of needle, for armhole; 33d row, narrow 1 stitch 
at each end of needle; then 85th-40th rows plain; then 
knit across, widening at each end of needle; next row plain; 
next row widen at each end 2 stitches; then 2 rows plain; 
then 8 times across, narrowing 2 stitches at each end of 
each needle. Bind off the remaining stitches; then knit up 
the other side of the body in like manner. 

Now sew up the shoe, taking in 2 ridges of the knitting 
at the bottom to give stiffness to the sole. Stuff the foot 
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hard and firm with to a good shape, and the: 
up legs and body, —— in like rede. 2 Be Picae ten 
match the as sew. 









For the brown and yellow alternately as 
before. and knit across twice; third, 
fifth, and se , 
widen 2 at 


a 

have 18 stitches, 
knit 30 times across; 
then 24 times more, 
narrowing upon one 
side only until you have 
8 stitches; then knit 
across 8 times with flesh- 
color,seaming on wrong 
side only. Sew up and 
stuff, and sew into arm- 
holes. 

For the head, take 4 
steel needles, small 
enough to make the 
knitting very close, and 
single zephyr of flesb- 
color. Cast on 36 
stitches, 12 on each of 
three needles. Knit 
around 4 rows plain. 
5th and 6th rows nar- 
row at end of each 
needle. 7th to 12th 
rows inclusive, plain. 
For the chin, widen ¢ 
successive stitches in 
centre Of one of the 
needles. On the same 
row (18th) knit 8 stitch- 
es, widen, knit plain 
until you have 8 stitch- 
es from the end; widen 
again; finish the row 
plain. 14th row, knit 
plain, widening once 
4 stitches each side of 
the chin. Knit 2 rows 
(15th and 16th) plain. 
On 17th row widen each 
side of 1 centre stitch 
over the chin, and widen 1 stitch for the back of head, count- 
ing the chin for the centre. Knit 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st 
rows plain, widening only at back of head. In 22d row 
narrow 2 centre stitches over the chin for the mouth, and 
widen 1 stitch for the back and ears. 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th 
rows plain, widening at back of head only. On the 27th 
row widen each side of 1 stitch for the nose. 28th row, 
widen each side of 1 stitch for the nose. Then 3 rows 
plain, narrowing in last row 1 stitch at top of ears. 33d 
row, narrow each side of 5 centre stitches over the nose for 
the eyes. All the rest is plain knitting. About 12 times 
around will make the head long enough. Then narrow it 
off, and stuff with cotton wadding very firm and tight. 
When full, pinch up the nose and ears, and sew them into 
shape. Work two eyes and eyebrows with black sewing- 
silk, and the lips with red. Sew on brown worsted in little 
curs sings for hair. Crochet a little cap of the two colors, 
with border turning, hack, and sew on over the hair. Knit 
a straight collar, and sew it on, tied with little bow in front, 
Finish the wrists with little cuffs like fhe collar. Your boy 
is now ready for service, and his length, from crown of cap 
to sole of shoe is 11 inches. For stu , about 2 ounces of 
cotton is required. This is an absolutely reliable set_of di- 
rections. ° 





ANSWERS TO CORRHSPONDENTS. 


Country Girt.—Two goons of study and reading should make one a 
fairly good French scholar, and the mental discipline would no doubt 
also be beneficial in a general way. But a more direct method of im- 
proving one’s English would be to take a course in English language aud 
Riocstwre, with reading from the masters of prose and poetry. 


C. R. G.—Read about wedding etiquette in Bazar No. 43. The bride 
wears her hat and gloves when she enters the room for the ceremony. 
The groom and bride wear tan or gray gloves of the same shade, Gueets 
do not remove their hats at day weddings. 


Janzt.—You will do well to put yourself in the hands of a professional 
maseeur. Take a cold-water bath every morning, having only a sponge- 
bath if the plunge is too much for you. 


Macazine.—Manners and Social Usages, published by Harper & Bro- 
thers, is the best book on etiqnette. 


A Constant Reapen.—Use your black brocaded silk for an entire waist, 
or else for large sleeves, jacket fronts, girdic, and collar of a plain black 
silk or wool dress. 

Heten.—Make your moiré dress by the one described in New York 
Fashions of the present number for a black silk dress with white revers. 
The Mr. and Mrs. card will answer in the case you mention. 

Bras.—The red drese described in the New York Fashions on anothcr 
page will suit you ; also the model for a black peau de soie. Street dresses 
suitabie for you are described in the sume article. 

* Douorny.”—The angora fringe will anewer. A hem-stitehed hem is 
preferred to embroidery on the skirt of babies’ short dresses. 

** Marvors.”-—Knitted clouds and silk fichus are still worn on the head 
in the evening; also a heavy searf of black or of white lace, or else a hood 
of fur and silk that is attached to the evening cloak. There is nothing 
better for waving the hair than the long slender curling-tongs so long 
in use. 

“Rita V."—Do not alter the skirt of your white dresa, Use a puff of 
white mousseline de soie with a little frill at top gathered on a drawing- 
string to make the waist higher about the neek 

Cc, D. G.—Make the dress like your stylish wool sample by the design 
for a calling costume on page 897 of Bazar No, 45, Vol. XXV. For the 
shoulder cape ase brown or blue velvet edged with brown fur, either 
mink tails or else Greenland seal. Border the skirt with similar fur. 

Sunsouiore, G. BE. M.—Use the model just commended to “C. D. G.” 
Have repped silk or else the wool goods for the cape, and edge it with 
black Persian lamb of the new silken finish, 

Reaper.—Francis 8., now deceased, would probably be the brother 
meant when the poet ix mentioned. 

Srxapivanivs.—Address your inquiry to a reliable dealer in maeical 
instruments. 

Mippte-serp.—It ix always best to assign your guests to places at 
table for any meal. You do not go to luncheon in pairs as at dinner, but 
informally as it b he bending of card corners is an obsolete 
custom, 

Santa Criave.—There are so many things to choose from. Ti your 
friend is a student, give him books; if he is artistic, give him pictares; 
if he cares for dreas, give him jewelry, or walking-eticks, handkerehilet, 
or muffler, 

Inquiry.—Yon will probably have sent your cards up by the servant 
to both the ladies, so of course it is not necessary to leave another. 

Royat.—You can gain the information you devire by addressing a let- 
ter to the New York College of Heraldry, or any firet-claee stationer can 
Jook up the arms and give vou a drawing, with motto, etc. 

Reevtan Soensoniner.—A card left in person isa call. A p. p. c card 
sent by mail is not a call, You may wait notice of your friend's retarn 
before calling. 

uten —You are right; your maid of honordollows the ushers up 
the aisle alone, and comes ont with the best man. It is quite correct to 
have as large a church wedding as you choose without a re tion. Ina 
case like yours the invitations should reas, “ Your presence is requested 
at the ol,” ete. 
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A WINTER HAT. 

{TEAU of pink felt forms the crown of this beau 

hat. and is turned up high on the left side and 
a brim of black velvet. The raised part 
is held in place by a tuft of black feathers with 
, rette in beneath which is a pink chrysan- 
f rreat size \ galloon of black feathers is around 
y on the raised parts of the plateau, 


ibove 


the centre 


1 iO is Visibic b 
: il design is from Madame Carlier, Avenue de 
Opéra, Paris 
MY LADY SPINSTER 
VL—WHAT SOME SINGLE WOMEN HAVE DONE 
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every chapter Miss A) 
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effor us Minerva appear 
ed, fully equipped, from 
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porary crushing out of 
her cherished ideals, she 
accepted her fate and 
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er hold the pen As 
daughter and sister she 
first excelled The day 
of her fame was. more 
bright and sunny because 
she bad first won success 
in the homely household 
cares, and learned the 
principles which made 
success in other lines pos 


sible 

In the world of science 
Maria Mitchell 
of mention be 
Herschel, the 


our own 


is worthy 


side Caroline 
famous astronomer, the 
gifted sister of a gifted 


I'he fact that scientific research demands ceaseless 
observation and close logical Unought deters many from fol 
lowing in this path. ‘Ad astra,” in its literal sense, is a 
difficult motto, but Miss Herschel, a gentle, delicate, mod 
little German woman, and Maria Mitchell, the bright 
Nantucket girl, each of whom first became known by the 
discovery of a comet mauy difficult astronomical 
sroblems, made valuable discoveries, lived to advanced age, 
Miss Herschel dying at the age of ninety-eight, and both 
lived singularly happy, enthusiastic lives, devoted to science, 
vnd yet not forgetful of womanly virtues. “Born of only 
ordinary capacity, but of extraordinary persistency,” says 
Miss Mitchell of herself, ‘‘ 1 did not quite take this to myself 
until [came to mingle with the best girls of our college, and 
to be aware how rich their mines are, and how little they 
have been worked 

Florence Nightingale, Dorothea Dix, and Sister Dora were 
not more brave, nor more truly devoted to the cause of suf 
fering humanity, than are thousands of their sisters all over 
the world. But to the record of their unselfish lives and 


brother 


erst 


solved 


beautiful character the world is indebted for the success of 
thousands of other nurses, prison reformers, and philan- 
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thropists of every name. Had any of these women followed 
the usual lot of woman, and in some sheltered home worked 
out the problem, the sweet problem of family life, their suc- 
cess would, no doubt, have been as sure and as blessed, but 
the world would have missed the heart-stirring examples 
which have helped many a woman since, and nerved her 
hands to noble deeds, bn every time of war or pestilence 
or special need some Florence Nightingale, another Sister 
Dora, is found equal to the emergency, and more easily found 
because these have lived and wrought. And the single 
woman, by reason of her freedom from family ties, can 
often go where her married sister is unable to follow. 

The world of art, of music, and of literature is rich in 
the names of single women whose work is honored. 
Rosa Bonheur is a happy woman as she seizes her brush 
and transfers to canvas some rare, beloved form of animal 
life. Anne Whitney, Harriet Hosmer, and many lesser 
names represent the work of woman in enduring marble. 
In ‘the literary world notable names of famous single wo- 
men are numerous. Frances Power Cobbe and Harriet 
Ma;tineau in England, and Miss Grace Dodge in our own 
country, are simply types of those who have moved the 
world to a sense of needed reforms. 
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Mary Lyon, Catharine Beecher, and Mary Brigham are 
names glowing with the influence of strong, loving, enthu- 
siastic teachers whose life work was but a beginning, and a 
small beginning of their power, and whose good deeds can 
never, in this world, be traced to their finality. 

In the medical world the tribute of all women physicians 
of to-day is honestly paid at the shrine of Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, who, with her sister Emily, established a medical 
school and an infirmary for women in the city of New York, 
and gave generous aid to those of their sex who sought 
medical training 

In the early days of English literature, Joanna Baillie, 
Hannah More and her five sisters, Miss Mitford, and Maria 
Edgeworth were names of note. 

Grace Darling, Joan of Arc, the sisters Alice and Phebe 
Cary, Angelica Kauffman, with her noble motto, ‘‘ Genius is 
patience,” Amelia B. Edwards, are names at whose utterance 
rises a vision of power cultivated, genius exercised, or strong 
purpose faithfully pursued. Diligence, fidelity, ee: 
an aim have characterized all these women. In Phe 
Cary’s A Woman's Conclusions is found the secret of her 
happy and faithful life. 
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“ And who knows how a life at the last may show? 
Why, look at the moon from where we stand! 


ss uneven, 
A 


on say; yet it shines, 
uminous oper, 1 


complete and grand. 


“ So let my past stand, just as it-standa, 
And let me now, as I may, grow old; 
I am what | am, and my life for me 
is the best....or it had not been, I hold.” 
HELEN Mansa. Norra. 


A PARIS BALL GOWN AND COIFFURE. 


See illustration on front page. 


| phe Bad repped silk, brocaded satin, and orange 
velvet are the rich fabrics combined in this very elegant 
gown from Leyvastre for balls and dinner parties. * The 
corsage—with crossed front and round back—and the skirt 
front are of the plain silk, the brocade merely appearing in 
the train. A galloon border at wi and bottom of the front 
is of gold net with the design applied in orange velvet. To 
give a deep and becoming color as a finish to the corsage, the 
rich orange velvet is made into crossed draperies on the bust, 
and short puffed sleeves. A wide scarf of point lace starts 
from under the corsage, 
and is fastened upon the 
side of the train by a large 
bow of orange velvet, 

For the coiffure, which 
is a design from Len- 
théric, the hair is waved’ 
all arourfd the head and 
separated by a parting in 
the middle, starting from 
the forehead and contin- 
ued to the nape. The 
hair on the right side of 
the parting is slightly 
rolled in the shape of a 
looped bow, the point of 
which is curled and falls 
upon the nape; that on 
the left side is similar) 
treated. The front hair is 
separated to form three 
scallops, the lower one 
drooping on the forehead. 
For ornament are loops 
of white ribbon and a 
bunch of jasmine. 


CALLING A HALT. 


- CANNOT imagine 
why I am so tired all 
the time. It seems to me 
that I do very little,” said 

a woman, dragging her 

self to a chair and sitting 
7 down wearily. 

‘*How many times a 
day do you go up and 
down stairs?” inquired a 
friend. The house was in 
a city, high and narrow, 
with four long stairways, 
three of which intervened 
between the kitchen and 
the mother’s “‘own room.” 

“Why, not very often; 
I don’t know. have a 
good many errands about 
the house, here and there, 
and my impulse is usually 
to wait on myself. I sup- 
pose I spend a good deal 
of strength on the stairs, 
now that I think of it.” 

** And, pardon the sug- 
gestion, but you are always 
looking out for others so 
much and so generously, 
that others ought to look 
out for you: have you ever 
thought how often you 
are interrupted in the pro- 
gress of a day? The or- 
dering of the house is the 
first thing, but some trifle 
is forgotten, pepper or 
salt, flavor or seasoning, 
and you are consulted 
about that. Then your 
big boy comes to you with 
his necktie and his cuffs, 
and your four-year-old has 
pinched his finger, and 
needs comforting ; your 
daughters have no end of 
affairs in which you must 

be the counsellor,and your 
husband leaves the weight 
of his perplexities and the 
irritability that grows out 
of his overwork on your 

ever-ready strength. Dear, it is not wonderful that you are 
tired! The wonder is that you rest so soon, after a nap, or 
a little time by yourself, coming out to the family made 
over again.” 

“But what can Ido? All that you mention forms part 
of the every-day duty of a woman like myself, whose main 
Se in the world is to keep ber home happy and comfort- 
able.” 

‘Once in a while you might call a halt. You should 
pack a little bag, and run away for a three days’ visit, leav- 
ing the housekeeping to the young shoulder, which will find 
it only a slight burden. It is an imperative duty, occasion- 
ally, to take care of one’s capital, if one be a wife and a 
mother.” In the interest of the rest, for the sake of the days 
that are coming, a matron must be provident of her own 
health, not suffering herself to drift into nervous prostration 
or wearisome invalidism. 

There are graves not a few over which the inscription 
might be written. “ Here lies Mary ——, the beloved wife 
of Theodore ——, tired to death.” And in most cases the 
blame is not Theodore’s, but Mary’s own. She should have 
called a halt in time. 


#@ 
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OHN ROGERS looked impatiently at the clock. He 
@) had waited now exactly half an hour, and was beginning 
to get a little restless. ‘‘ Half past eleven is a pretty hour 
to go to a party!” he muttered to himself. He began to walk 
up and down the floor, and then stopped suddenly as he 
heard a light step on the stairs. He moved toward the door, 
but the light faded from his face as a trim maid entered, 
bearing a great bunch of yellow roses in her hand. 

‘*Pardon, monsieur,” she said, ‘‘ but mam’selle say it is 
impossible that she should carry the yellow rose.” 

He looked at her blankly 

She want that you should them change—make pink—it 
is the pink rose that mam'selle prefer to-night.” 

‘*Oh, she wants pink roses, does she? Well, I'd like to 
know where I can get any at twelve o'clock at night.” 

“The shop of the flower-man is two corners off, if mon 
sieur will go, and it is La France roses that mam’selle must 
have to-night, and she will be quite ready on the return of 
monsieur.” 

Soe John Rogers took his yellow roses and bundled into 
his carriage, not in the most amiable frame of mind. All 
his annoyance disappeared, however, when he came back 
and found that Miss Cora Fenton was indeed ready. She 
stood in the drawing-room pulling on her long gloves—a 
vision of rosy loveliness. Her white neck and arms rose 
out of a pink fleecy cloud, and fairly dazzled him. 

“Such a shame to keep you waiting!” she cried; ‘‘ but I 
never had such a miserable time getting into my clothes be- 
fore. Everything seemed bewitched, and my hair looks like 
a fiend’s now. I was so sorry about the roses, but you see 
yourself it would have been enough to give one a headache 
with yellow roses and this dress.” 

Her maid threw her long cloak around her, and in a few 
minutes they were seated side by side on their way to Mrs. 
Dillingham’s cotillon. 

It was not the first time that John Rogers had been her 
escort, but he was just beginning to realize how bitter-sweet 


TURNING OF THE WORM. 


BY 


BESSIE CHANDLER 
a pleasure it was. He was an old friend, so old and trusted 
that often he went with her, as to-night, without a chaperon 

She was ‘‘ poor Cora Fenton ” in this, that although young, 
beautiful, and an heiress, she was an orphan, and in a certain 
sense without a home. To be sure, her brother with whom 
she lived was devoted to her, but he cared very little for the 
society that she loved, and his wife was entirely engrossed 
with the four little children, who ail seemed to be babies at 
once. 

Cora felt dimly that it would be a relief to them both if 
she were married and established in a home of her own, and 
perhaps it was this very feeling that made her so wilful and 
hard to please. No girl likes to be driven along the matri 
monial path. She prefers to be guided, and by nothing less 
masterful than fate itself. She knew perfectly well how 
satisfied every one would be if she should marry John 
Rogers, and the thought of their satisfaction irritated her 
She wanted to be her own Columbus, and cross an unknown 
sea, not travel over a well-worn road, with a sign-post at 
every corner, and dozens of friendly eyes watching her as 
she went. 

The immediate effect of all this was that she was some- 
times quite rude and chilling to poor John Rogers. She 
was dissatisfied with things in general, and, in the slang 
phrase, she “ took it out” of him. On this particular even- 
ing at Mrs. Dillingham’s she seemed more illusive and dis 
tant than ever. 

John Rogers watched her dancing with other men nearly 
all the evening, and it was with a feeling of relief that he 
helped her into the carriage at last and slammed the door 
behind him. 

“I hope you have enjoyed yourself,” he said, grimly. 

“Indeed I have,” she answered, airily. ‘I think it was 
quite the prettiest cotillon this winter. The Dillinghams 
always do things so well—don’t you think so?” 

“Yes,” he said, feeling that they had not done particular- 
ly well for him. 
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“Tt was such a pretty idea,” she went on, ‘“‘ having those 
snowball favors of swan’s-dowp. But, do you know, they 
were heavier than lead. I threw one at Will Lawrence, and 
it nearly knocked off his ear.” 

“Did it?” he answered, so wearily that she hastened to 
say, 

‘*Do you know, I believe you were bored to death the 
whole time.” 

‘*You know I love to go anywhere with you, Cora, but 
this is somehow so unsatisfactory.” There was a moment's 
silence, and then he added, impetuously: ‘‘I want you all to 
myself, not shared with all those chattering idiots. I said 
I wouldn't worry you, and I don’t mean to, but if you knew 
how hard this waiting was. Sometimes I almost wish you'd 
say ‘no,’ and have done with it.” 

“IT can say that now,” she answered, cheerfully. 

**No, don't,” he said, hastily. ‘‘Of course I don’t mean 
that. I'll wait forever—as long as there's the ghost of a 
chance. But why can’t you decide now, Cora? Whiy can’t 
you tell me to-night? I love you so—” 

Her clear laugh interrupted him. ‘‘I never heard any 
thing so ridiculous! Proposing in a carriage at two o'clock 
at night. Why, there isn’t room to answer in.” 

“ There’s room enough to say ‘ yes.’” 

“There, don't be silly! You know I like you better than 
any one, but I don’t want to marry anybody for a long, 
long time.” 

They were silent until the carriage stopped, when she 
sprang quickly out, as if eager to escape. At the door she 
paused. 

‘You're going to take me to the Barclays’, Tuesday, 
aren't you?” 

“Yes, Lexpected to. Is your sister going?” 

** Yes, she and Charlie too, and we all dine together at 
the Burden’s. You won't forget?” 

So, with the cheerful prospect before him of repeating his 
evening’s experiences, he drove home alone. He remarked 











to himself several times that he was a fool, and he felt = 
sure of it the night at the Barclays’ dance. He had n 

flocking by himself” for some time, and wondering why 
on earth he allowed Cora to drag him to these ghastly enter- 
tainments. He was standing by a screen of palms, when 
he suddenly became conscious of voices on the other side of 
it 

“There is no chance that you would ever think different- 
ly?” a man's voice was saying 
” “7 think not,” answered the girl, gently and softly. 

John Rogers's heart leaped within him, for it was Cora’s 
voice. He knew he ought not to listen, knew that he ought 
to walk promptly in an opposite direction, but—but—here 
was another man proposing to Ais Cora. 
the man's voice said, humbly, ‘‘if there is 
He hesitated, and there was a little 


Of course, 
some one else—”" 
suience 

‘There is some one else,” said Cora, in a very low voice 
that trembled slightly. ‘I have always thought the least 
i girl could do was to be perfectly frank and honest, and so 
1 will trust you—I will tell you. We are not engaged, and 
J have treated him very badly, but—it is John Rogers. I 
think I have always cared more for him than for any one 
Oh, | am so sorry!” she added, impulsively. 

Just then there was the bum of other voices, and they 
moved away, or were silent, for John Rogers could not hear 
them any more 

He stood for a moment, dazed and blinded by his happi- 


ness. Cora’s low broken words were ringing inhisears. He 
came out of his corner with such a beaming face, and his 
spirits were so high for the rest of the evening, that several 
of his partners had doubts as to his sobriety. It seemed as 
if he could not wait to see Cora alone. Her brother and 
sister were in the carriage driving home, but he contrived to 


flud Cora’s hand, and to press it hard. 
drew it quickly away 

‘* May I come to see you in the morning?” he asked at the 
door 

In the morning?” she questioned, with a puzzled look. 
Yes. I must see you. I cannot possibly wait.” 

Cora kept him waiting a long time next morning, and 
when she finally appeared, looking very lovely in her trailing 
morning dress, she seemed entirely oblivious of her confes- 
sion and his happiness 

‘TI was in the hall back of the palms, Cora, last night. 
I don’t know who he was; I don’t want to know; but I 
heard you tell him—oh, Cora—I heard you tell him that 
you cared for me.” His voice sank almost to a whisper, and 
his face was quivering with the intensity of his feeling. 

A deep wave of color rushed over the girl's face, then she 
grew very pale, and it seemed as if her whole attitude tow 
ard him stiffened and hardened. ‘' May 1 ask,” she said, 
coldly, ‘if it is your habit to go around listening to conver- 
sation that is intended for other people?” 

‘*] know it was wrong,” he answered, in a troubled, hum- 
bled way; ‘‘ but, Cora, | heard him speak before I had a 
chance to get away, and then, oh, Cora, it was so sweet to 
hear your answer.” 

He looked at her imploringly, but there was no relenting 
in her face or manner. 

“T think it was, to say the least,a most ungentlemanly 
thing todo. However, since you did see fit to listen, I can- 
not possibly understand how you could twist the couversa- 
tion into any reference to you whatever.” 

He seemed bewildered. ‘‘ Why, you said—” he began 

‘I said,” she interrupted, calmly, ‘‘ that I cared for some 
ove else. If you in your vanity and complacency think I 
meant you, I cansiot help it.” 

“And you-theant nothing? Oh, Cora, I can’t believe it! I 
rave beehi so happy. I Urought that at last you knew your 
heart, and now it is a thousand times worse than ever!” 

“T am very sorry for your misunderstanding,” she said, 
coldly; ‘‘but really if people will listen—” she Stopped 
abruptly, struck by the dumb despair in his face. *‘ Don’t 
let's talk about it any more,” she said, in a kinder tone. 
“You dine with us to-morrow. You know—Thanksgiving 
day 

“JT shall never dine here again,” he answered, grimly; 
‘‘and as for Thanksgiving, it is a cheerful Thanksgiving 
that you have given me! I am a worm of the dust before 
you. You are as cold and heartless as a stone image. At 
times I hate you. If you were only honest, if you would 
only tell me frankly that you cared nothing for me, why, 
I'd craw! away and try to get over it somehow. But you 
aren't fair; you aren’t true. You give me little hope, and 
then grow more dis.ant than ever, You are a thorough 
coquette—a woman without a soul!” 

Cora Fenton trembled a little at this arraignment, but her 
voice was steady as she answered : ‘‘ If this be so, I advise you 
to have nothing more to do with me. It is easy to leave 
me, and I shall not follow you.” 

They eyed each other fixedly, measuring their strength. 
Then the man quailed. “It’s no use,” he said, miserably 
‘* What do you want me to do?” 

“ Behave like a save person, in general, and come to dinner 
to-morrow in particular.” 

* And then?” 

“Oh, John, how can I tell?” 
ingly, and put a little white hand on his arm. She had con- 
quered. She could afford to be generous. “ You know 
you are the dearest friend I have,” she continued, in a soft, 
caressing voice. “It nearly kills me when you talk to me 
like that. I do care for you, truly, honestly—only I cannot 
tell yet. How is a girl to know? I am nota flirt. I like 
to have a good time, and to have attention—what girl 
doesn't? But I hate to have you feel so. Cheer up. Per 
haps it will all come out right yet.” And she looked at him 
shyly and sweetly. 

ad Wei,” he said, gloomily, ‘‘ perlaps it will.” 

* And you will come to dinner to-morrow?” 

«I suppose so; although it seems such a farce.” 

‘* Well, that won't affect the turkey or the plum-pudding, 
and—we all waut you, John!” 

And so the worm, having been well trodden upon, crawled 
off to prepare for his Thauksgiving. But he was very un- 
happy. 

ie remained in his own room that evening, restless and 
uneasy, He lighted a number of cigars, which he allowed 
to go out, and tried to read. Finally, he found a volume 
that interested him, slightly at first, and then more coop. 
till, pushing all the other Looks and papers aside, he read on 
into the night. It struck him simply as the truthful sto- 
ry of a woman's heart, the book being a masterpiece of Bal- 
zac's 

‘ By George!” he exclaimed, throwing the book from him, 
and walking up and down the room, ‘ that’s the way to 
treat such a women!” 


To his surprise she 


She looked at him appeal- 
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Then he thought of Cora, and the little coal of resentment 
that had burned hot in his heart ever since parting from her 
suddenly glowed afresh. He thought a long time, and when 
he finally put out his light, and went to sleep, he was a dif- 
ferent John Rogers from the disheartened fellow he had been 
allday. Determination had taken the place of endurance; 
long-suffering had ended in resolution. It would have dis- 
turbed Miss Cora Fenton’s dreams had she known that the 
worm had made up its mind to turn. 

Next duy was Thanksgiving, a clear cold day, with the 
gleam of sunshine on the icicles and a hint of snow in the air. 

It was just the day for a sleigh-ride, and Cora Fenton, al- 
though a little surprised, was delighted when Join Rogers 
came for her in the afternoon. His pretty cutter stood wait- 
ing at the door, while his prettier horse pawed the snow, and 
shook his head as if impatient to & off. 

‘* T shall be glad to go,” said Cora, graciously. “ All houses 
seem stuffy such a day as this. You're not going far?” 

“That depends,” he answered, smilingly. ‘‘ We'll come 
home whenever you say the word.” 

She looked at him, and was suddenly struck by the fact 
that be was a very handsome man, tall and straight, with 
broad shoulders, and such a kind good face. But to-day it 
seemed to Cora that his honest eyes were a deeper blue than 
usual, and she had never noticed before how firm and strong 
the lines of his mouth were, half hidden under bis brown 
beard. She was unusually light-hearted, and chatted gayly 
as they drove along to a merry accompaniment of sleigh- 
bells and jingling harness. 

Everybody they met seemed smiling and happy, and the 
drive was so pleasant that it was with a feeling of regret 
Cora finally said : 

‘*Oughtn’t we to turn around now? I've lost all track of 
time, but it seems to me everybody else is headed for home.” 

‘*T don’t think we'd better turn,” he answered, steadily, 
“until I have asked you a few questions and you have an- 
swered them.” 

Something in his voice surprised her. 
in amazement. 

I want to know,” he continued, in a low tone, “‘if you 
have made up your mind to marry me.” 

“Why, John,” she said, uneasily, ‘‘how queer you are! 
Everything has been so nice and pleasant, and now you must 
needs go and rake up that old subject.” 

There was a cold gleam in his eye that she didn’t like. 
She watehed him for a moment in troubled silence. Then 
she added, 

“I've told you over and over that I didn’t know how 
much—lI cared.” 

‘** Well,” he said, quietly, ‘‘I propose to drive until you 
find owt.” | 

** What?” 

“Just that. You will have to know your own mind to- 
day. You can take all the time you want, and I won't in- 
terrupt you while you think.” 

_ Why, John Rogers!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You're perfectly 
crazy! Take me home at once! I never heard of such a 
thing. Take me home—or I'll—I’ll jump out.” 

He put his hand on her arm, and held her firmly. ‘‘ See 
here, Cora,” he said, gently, ‘you can’t jump out. Of 
course yocan scream, if you want to, and attract attention, 
but you know. well enough that that means publicity, and 

erhaps notoriety. You know that you can trust me, Cora. 

wouldn't burt a hair of your head, but to-day you've got 
to answer me.” 

‘* How long are you going to drive?” she asked, indignantly. 

** Until you answer.” 

* But if I don’t?” 

“Oh, you will before to-morrow morning.’ 

‘*To morrow morning!” she gasped. 

‘* Yes,” he said, calmly; ‘it’s going to be a beautiful 
moonlight night. I’ve got b acey J of wraps and robes. I 
see no reason why we shouldn't drive all night.” 

‘I don’t believe you,” she cried; ‘‘ you're not in earnest.” 

He turned to look at her squarely. ‘* You're very much 
mistaken if you think this is a joke,” he said, soberly. ‘‘I 
never was more serious in my life.” 

*‘And do you think this is a manly, honorable way to 
act? Do you think @ gentleman would steal a helpless girl 
like this, and run off with her? I call it a mean, contempti- 
ble trick,” and her eyes blazed at him. 

** You are mistaken, Cora,” he said, in the sarhe even tone. 
“IT am not rdoning away with you. It is in your power to 
have me turn around this minute. I want you to say, 
‘John Rogers, I love you, and will marry you,’ or, if you 
cannot say that, look me in the face and say, ‘1 do uot love 
you, and never want to see you aguin,’ and in either case I 
will turn instantly and take you home. One or the other 
you shall say before you leave this sleigh.” 

She began to cry. ‘‘ Very well,” she said, between her 
sobs, ‘‘if you're so anxious to hear it, I'll say it. ‘John 
Rogers, I cannot bear the sight of you.” There!” 

“I didn’t tell you to say that, and, besides, you never 
looked me in the face.” 

“T will.” 

“Very well, do.” 

She raised her tearful eyes to his, and began, bravely 
enough—*‘ John Rogers, I do not |—” and then she faltered, 
and turned her head away. 

‘** You do not dare to say it,” he cried, triumphantly. 

She was silent. 

“Oh, Cora,” he pleaded, ‘“‘ why won't you yield? I know 
you love me. I have felt sure of it ever since that night at 
the Barclays. Nothing you said has really shaken my faith 
in it. Why, Lheard you say so, dear. Say it again, darling, 
and make me happy forever.” 

But she did pot answer, and they drove on in silence. 

** Are we far from home?” she asked, in a choked voice. 

“* About fifteen miles I should say.” 

“They will wonder what has become of us.” 

** Yes,” he assented, ‘* they will.” 

** Don't you think this is very unfair—very ungenerous?” 

**No, not when I consider the woman I am dealing with.” 

There was another long pause. 

“ Are you — sure you care for me, John?” 

“Sure! Good heavens! Why, Cora, I haven’t had a 
thought py oe for years. I haven't been able to work, 
to think, or do anything. You've just filled the world for 
me, Cora.” 

‘ Well,” she said, hesitatingly, ‘“‘I don’t like this trick of 
yours at all; I think itis horrid; but I—I will, John—there! 
are you satisfied?” 

He dro the reins and put his arms around her. 

“My darling,” he began, but she struggled away from 
him and cried, 

“ You said you'd turn around!” 

A little chilled in his rapture, he turned his horse around. 


She looked at him 
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Then he looked at her. She was very pretty in the dim 
light. Her eyes were shining, and in the ring twilight 
he could still see the clear t color in her pion. 

“Oh, Cora,” he exclaimed, “I think I am the happiest 
man on earth!” 

She looked at him archily. 

‘*T have said I would you, John, because you made 
me, but I didn't say when. 1t won't be for a long time yet!” 

He felt faint and sick, Was all this struggle for nothing 
then? She was playing with him again, like a cat with a 
mouse, 

“What do you mean?” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ Won't you 
marry me now—soon? I have waited so long.” 

She smiled and shook her head. “ Not for years and 
years,” she said, cheerfully. 

He drew the horse up so suddenly that it reared and near- 
ly fell over backward. Then he turned it sharply in the 
opposite direction. He muttered something under his breath, 
gave the horse a quick cut with the whip, and off they drove 
again. 

This time there was a long silence. The stars began to 
come out, They were well out in the country,and could see 
the lights in the few houses that they passed. They were 
almost alone upon the road. Now and then a solitary figure 
passed them, but the merrymakers had all gone home. 

Cora looked at him furtively, but he never looked at her. 
His face was fixed and stern, and there were some ugly lines 
between his eyebrows. 

Presently she said, softly, ‘‘ John.” 

At first he paid no attention, but when she repeated his 
name he answered, sharply, *‘ What?” 
ae — she said, timidly, “isn’t it very late? What time 
is it?” 

He pulled out his watch and tried to look at it, but the 
moon was not yet bright enough. Then he lighted a match, 
which went out. ‘The second was more successful. ‘‘ It’s 
& quarter past eight,” he said at last. 

“Oh, what will Charlie and Nettie think!” she said, with 
a little sob. ‘‘ It’s long past dinner-time.” 

He made no answer. 

‘* And it’s Thanksgiving, too,” she added, tremulously 

‘Yes, he said, with horrible sarcasm in his voice, 
** Thanksgiving!” 

Presently she spoke again. ‘‘ John, don’t look like that! 
Don't, don't! I cannot bear it! I will promise you any- 
thing, John—anything!” 

“*] couldn't trust you if you did.” 

She cried softly to herself for a few minutes. Then she 
said, in a low voice, leaning toward him a little as she spoke, 
“ John, I will marry you whenever you want me to.” 

“IT am not sure that I ever want you to,” he answered, 
grimly. 

She gave a little cry, and turned away from him, and for 
a long time he heard her stifled sobs. 

fee arte she turned toward him again, and Jeaned her 
head against his shoulder. 

**Oh, John,” she said, despairingly, ‘‘ don't act so!” 

She had taken off her giove, and now she slid ber hand 
through his arm, and then down his sleeve until it rested 
upon his wrist. She waited a moment, and then pushed it 
gently inside the heavy driving-gloves which he was wear 
ing, until it lay within his palm. He felt the soft warm 
touch, and it made his pulses tingle, but he would not close 
his own fingers around the little hand that nestled in them. 

‘* Isn't there anything that I can do to make you forgive 
me?” she asked, coaxingly. 

**I’'m afraid not,” he said, coldly; “I couldn’t trust you.” 
Just then he had an inspiration. ‘‘ Maybe I might believe 
you,” he added, doubtfully, ‘if you—if you kissed me!” 

She drew away from him a little. 

“Oh, I couldn't do that,” she cried; ‘‘it would be so—so 
unpleasant!” 

‘I don’t doubt it,” be said, severely. 

**Oh,” she said, ‘I don’t mean that! 
—that I—oh! I couldn't do it.” 

“I know what you mean. An accepted lover should kiss 
his sweetheart, and not she him. But in our case | would 
have more faith in the kiss, as a sign of affection, if you 

ve it.” 

‘*Oh,” she said, hopelessly, ‘‘ you are so hard, so cold!” 

‘*T have been learning from a finished teacher,” he said 

She turned toward him pope G hesitated a second, 
and then ber lips just grazed his cheek. 

**Do you call that a kiss?” he said, calmly. ‘‘ Why, it is a 
mere accidental contact! Kiss me on my lips!” 

“Oh, John, I can’t, I can't!” She shrank away again, and 
buried her face in her muff. 

“Very well,” be said,‘‘ you needn't unless you want to.” 

Again the silence and the continual driving on. Neither 
of them knew now what time it was, or where they were. In 
the life-and-death struggle in which their two natures were 
clinched everything else was forgotten. 

Finally Cora gave a little cry. ‘‘ You are killing me!” she 
said, and she gave ope last look at his stern set face. He 
looked at her in return, unmoved and unrelenting. Then, 
with a little quivering sob, she put both arms around his 
neck and kissed him full upon his lips. ‘* Oh, John,” she 
said, ‘‘ I love you, love you, love you, with all my heart!” 

He believed her then, and gathered her to him, and she 
was calmed and comforted. He was not elated because he 
had conquered, only joyfully happy, because at last he had 
secured her, but she knew that she had been vanquished by 
something stronger than anything within her, and in ber 
heart she rejoiced over her defeat. 

It was very late when they got back. Cora’s brother and 
his wife were waiting with anxious faces in the drawing 
room. Dinner was jong since over, and wonderment at their 
absence had given place to apprehension and alarm. 

** We're all right, Charlie,” called out John Rogers, heart 
ily, as they entered. ‘‘ Nothing has happened, but we were 
delayed on the road. I'll tell you all about it later. Cora 
is tired to death. Give her some supper, and send her to 
bed, and don't question the poor child to-night.” 

Cora laughed a little hysterically. ‘‘ Charlie—Nettie!” she 
cried,‘ I'm going to tell you! He—he has been proposing to 
me and I've been accepting him, and I think it took a hun 
dred and fifty miles to do it in!” 

‘They gathered around her with exclamations and kissed. 
They nearly shook John Rogers's hand off. _ They were so 
heartily glad that they quite forgot all their former anxiety 
and worry. 

“ But,” said Nettie, after a little, ‘‘ you haven't had any 
Thanksgiving dinner!” 

“I know,” answered John Rogers, ‘‘ but we concluded on 
the way home it was a great deal better to have a Thanks- 
giving without a dinver, than it was to have a dinner with- 
out any Thanksgiving!” 


I mean you ought 
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Cuarter XXI. 
“DA SVIDANIA!” 


| ihpand! morning; and a glance through one of the ports 
reveals an old familiar picture—the great yellow bulk 
of Fort St. Elmo towering high into the blue. Then on 
deck; and we find ourselves slowly steaming into Malta 
harbor. Throughout one small circle of our passengers it is 
to be suspected that some little excitement prevails—sub- 
dued and reticent; it is felt that this may be a day of change 
and circumstance for more than one of our companions. 

And hardly has the roar of anchor and anchor-chain died 
away when the Orotania mail-bag arrives; aud ee a 
nebulous crowd, goo-humored, talkative, obliging, has clus- 
tered round the third officer, who generally ides at the 
distribution. But Lady Cameron is not among these idly- 
gossiping folk. . What interest has she in any correspond- 
ence? She is pemmen J by the rail, quite alone, while her 
eyes are intently scanning the various gayly-colored craft that 
are now making swiftly out from the mole, across the clear- 
shining water. For now the young grass-widow is about to 
be transformed into a lawful wife; she will take her proper 
place on board; perhaps she is even looking forward to giv- 
ing herself airs when Cameron of Inverfask comes among 
us. As for Inverfask, there are no airs about him; but it is 
the business of a wife to magnify her husband’s exploits and 
commanding qualities. 

Meanwhile, as this deciphering and calling out of name 
after name was going on, one ventured to steal a look at the 
Baby. She had not ca that small crowd; she was mod- 
estly remaining a little way apart; yet it was easy to see that 
she was listening with all her ears. 

‘*Do you expect any letters?” Mrs. Threepenny-bit said to 
her, in her kindly fashion. 

‘*Oh no,” the Juno-eyed damsel made answer, hurriedly 
—and self-conscious ro sprang to her face. ‘I don’t ex- 
pect any letter—no—not for myself.” And then in her em- 
barrassment she seemed to consider it necessary to apolo- 
gize for her being there. ‘‘ But—but there might be one for 
my sister, you know.” 

Suddenly those large, gentle, shy eyes looked startled. 

‘* Mr. Julian Verrinder!” the third officer had sung out. 

Then we discovered that Julian Verrinder was right in the 
middle of that loosely scattered assemblage. 

** Oh, here’s another for you, Mr. Verrinder,” the third of- 
ficer went on. ‘‘ And still another.” 

The Baby's face was a study—as far as one dared to ob- 
serve. The intense listening—the absorbed suspense—had 
fled; relief, gladness, gratitude, shone there, despite all her 
efforts to maintain an outward show of impassivity; and 
presently we saw her quietly withdraw from the outskirts 
of the crowd and wander along to the wheel-box, which was 
as much as to say to any one concerned: ‘‘ When you have 
read those letters, you will find me here. And if you want 
me to look at them, could not I smuggle them into my pocket 
and carry them down stairs to my cabin?” As a matter of 
fact, Julian Verrinder, after a discreet second or two, did 
sneak off in the direction of that quiet corner, On his way 
he affected to show a profound. interest in the brightl 
painted boats that were now swarming along the vessel's 
side. 

‘*Lady Cameron!” the third officer called out. 

Then he looked round; there was no Lady Cameron. 

“‘T will take it to her!” said the Major, delighted to have 
the chance of doing her this service; and away he went with 
the letter. 

Almost immediately thereafter Peggy came over to us— 
vexation and disappointment only too visible in her face. 

“Isn't it provoking!” she exclaimed. “ This is from Ewen. 
He is detained in ‘Teneees another fortnight — perhaps 
three weeks. Did you ever know anything more vexatious? 
Missis, I want to swear. How much will you allow me? Or 
shall I get the Major to do it for me?” 

‘**The Major covers quite enough ground on his own ac- 
count,” said Mrs. Threepenny-bit, severely. 

‘‘ And I shall have to go by myself all the way home to 
Inverfask!” continued our injured Peggy. Then sudden re- 
volt appeared. ‘‘ No, I will not, then! 1 will remain in Lon- 
don. Iam coming to you, if you will have me; and I think 
we will just aboyt make things hum. It’s too bad! Why, 
I looked forward to his taking us ashore both here and at 
Gibraltar, and ge}ting us all kinds of privileges—” But here 
she quite altered her tone and grew grave. ‘‘ Missis,” said 
she, in an undertone, ‘‘I had forgotten about Wolfenberg. 
You know—the invitation. And I had hoped he would go 
right on with us to Inverfask. What am I to do?” 

“ You can easily explain to him,” said her friend. ‘“‘ And 
if Wolfenberg does not go to Inverfask till later on, then I 
must take care that we see as much as possible of him while 
he remains in London. Ship acquaintances are easily al- 
lowed to drift; but there are some that are too valuable; 
and besides, there may be circumstances that call upon 
you—” She did not complete the sentence; for at this 
point the Major returned with another letter—which also 
was from Ewen Cameron for his wife. 

But the strangest circumstance connected with this dis- 
tribution of the mail was that Paul Hitrovo, whose pre 
the ship, or not leaving the ship, was understood to depen 
on the news he should receive at Malta, did not put in an 
appearance until the last of the letters and newspapers had 
been delivered. It was then that he chanced to come along, 
accompanied by Mrs. Dumaresq and ber daughter; and all 
three of them seemed to be in a highly cheerful mood. Per- 
haps he had heard through some other source that his de- 
parture had been rendered unnecessary? 

‘Just think of this man,” cried Amélie, coming forward 
to us in her gay fashion,‘‘ who has never heard of his great 
pamesake—the Chevalier Paul—who was born in the road- 
stead of Marseilles-—and fought his way to be vice-admiral 
and all sorts of things. Why, it was in this very place that 
his adventures began: don't you know the ballad?— 

“* Malte, sur un brigantin, 
Il met son sac un beau matin 
Et rondement fait son chemin, 
Vabordage. 

Le capitaine ayant péri, 

Paul est nommé chef tout d'an cri 
Par |'équipage. 

A-t-on jamais va plus charmant 
Avancement ? 

Ecoutez son histoire, 
Mes vieux, elle est & notre gloire! 
Mee vienx, elle est & notre gioirel’” 


* Began in Haxren’s Bazan No. 27. 
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> waved her arm triumphantly—her eyes laughing the 
while. 

4“ élie,”” alt the ever-anxious mother, in an undertone, 
se not 80 Md 

And it was at this moment, when Hitrovo beptiosé to 
have turned aside to speak to some one, that Wolfeitberg 
drew near.. He had been amongst those people who were 
surrounding the third officer; or at least he had been look- 
ing on. And now,as he 2 omer. Amélie Dumaresq, there 
was something curiously furtive, timid, apprehensive, in his 
expression. 

*‘ Amélie,” he said, with a kind of nervous watching of 
her face,‘‘ you told me last night that Mr. Hitrovo might 
have to leave for Marseilles to-day—if he got certain news, 
that is. Well, I suppose that is all abandoned now; for 
there was no letter for him; he cannot have got any news—” 

“Oh, but he was not expecting any letter!” she said, in- 
terrupting him blithely. ** Not at all. He may telegraph 
when we ashore; but in any case he thinks it will be 
necessary for him to leave the ship here, and take the first 
steamer for Marseilles—” 

** He is réally going?” said Wolfenberg, quickly. 

“Oh yes,” she made answer, in the same light - hearted 
fashion. ‘‘ But it will be a race between us, He ought 
to reach England just about us soon us we shall, or even 
sooner—” 

‘* He is coming on to England at once, then?” 

‘Oh, yes, yes!’ she said. ‘‘ He does not expect there will 
be much to detain him; and overland travelling is so ex- 
peditious; I should not be at all surprised if he won in the 
neck-and-neck race to London. By-the-way, we shall have 
him again to dinner to-night; at least, I hope so—we shall 
see as soon as we land; and in that case, Ernest, if you want 
to make a pretty little speech about our departing guest—”’ 

He did not respond to that suggestion, but he seemed 
greatly relieved. 

** Oh, he is coming on to London at once?” he repeated. 

“* Ernest,” said she, laughing, *‘ is it gloves or money you 
are after? Is ita bet? Very well. I will bet you ten pairs 
of gloves, twenty pairs, thirty pairs, if you like, that when 
we arrive at Tilbury, Monsieur Paul d’Hitrovo will be stand- 
ing on the pier there to receive us. That is my offer. I am 
not greedy. I do not wish for odds. And yet, as 1 know I 
am going to win, the odds are of importance, are they not? 
What do you say? Itisalong journey. Marseilles—Vienna 
—Paris—London—” 

“Oh, that is the arrangement, then, that he is to meet 
you at Tilbury?” he said, with something of a brighter look. 
“Tf he gets to England in time, of course,” she put in. 

“* Naturally, naturally. It will be quite pleasant to have 
some one waiting to welcome you.” . 

** But I am not to have the gloves!” she exclaimed, petu- 


lantly. 

“3 When we all get to London together, Amélie,” said he, 
in his grave and gentle way, ‘‘ you shall have gloves and 
gloves und gloves—or anything else that you wish. But 
you must not expect me to back the ship in the great match 
of Orotania v. Hitrovo—because I should not wish to win.” 

She bestowed a glance of gratitude upon him. 

“That is like you, Ernest. You always have something 
kind to say—when one least deserves it.” 

So far the day had opened well. The tenor of the com- 
munications that Julian Verrinder had received from his 
relations in England must have been wholly satisfactory ; 
the shy, happy, self-conscious face of the Buby was sufficient 
evidence; while Wolfenberg—in a much more serious mat- 
ter—seemed ‘to have been half convinced by Amélie Du- 
maresq’s audacious confidence that there was not much 
occasion for alarm as regarded Hitrovo's sudden departure. 
Perhaps it wads this fortunate state of affairs that sent Mrs. 
Threepenny-bit away ashore in very good spirits; at all 
events, as soon as we had taken our places in the stern of the 
rowing-boat, she said, with an air of great satisfaction: 

“Do you know, Peggy, I never land at Malta, I never 
come into this bay and go up the winding street yonder, 
without the most curious sensation that 1 have got home 
again. I cannot understand it at all. Perhaps it is the Eng- 
lish money in the shops—perhaps it is the English flag over 
the Governor's Palace—perhaps it is the English sentry out- 
side his wooden box; anyhow I have the strangest feeling 
that I am amongst my own people, and safe, and at home.” 

* You cannot say it is-a very English-looking place,” 
observed Peggy, regarding the blue-green water, the brilliant 
boats, the yellow quays, the terraced houses duilt on the face 
of the steep cliffs, the arid walls, with here and there a scrap 
of cactus or eypress, and, high above all, the great forts, 
massive and golden, against the deep azure of a cloudless 


y. 

** And I declare I just love Tommy Atkins,” continued 
the smaller woman, in Ler enthusiasm of the moment, ‘‘ when 
I meet the impudent wretch coming swaggering along with 
his cap cocked on one side, and his cane in his hand. Then 
the sentries up at the bastions—they are a little different be- 
cause of their pith helmet—and yet it isso comforting to know 
that they are English—or Scotch, or Irish, as it may be; and 
you are horribly tempted to go and say: ‘ Look here, my lad, 
can't I take a message to Mary Ann; or Susan, or Jane? I 
should like to tell her that I've seen you— and that you're 
doing your small part in keeping the British Empire to- 
gether?’ Peggy,-what’s the punishment for talking to a 
sentry?” 

“ Decapitation,” says Peggy, promptly. 

“Oh, what do you know about anything!” her friend re- 
torts, with impatience. ‘‘ A pretty officer's wife you are— 
never to have landed at Malta!” 

**And I expected to land at Malta in a very different 
way,” says Peggy, with a proud and injured look. ‘I made 
sure that Ewen would take us about. And at Gibraltar, too. 
Why, he coolly writes and says that the Black Watch, the 
42d Highlanders, are stationed at Gibraltar just now, and I 
am to call on so-and-so, and we are to be shown the galleries, 
and I don’t know what else. But I sha’n’t! I will not go 
ashore at Gibraltar—not for one single quarter of an hour.” 

“Peggy, none of your little tempers!” her companion 
said, reprovingly. ‘‘ Do you suppose Colonel Cameron is 
remaining in Rangoon of his own free will? And of course 
you must go ashore at Gib., for it is even more extraordinary 
than Malta, in the sense of home it produces. Why, you 
seem to be conscious all the time that you are just round 
the corner from England—although about five days’ sailing 
intervenes. Not land at Gib.?”—But here we were at the 
worn yellow steps of the quay, so the discussion ceased. 

Now during the long and blazing and sweltering hours 
we were compelled to remain ashore (for the Oretania was 
coaling) we were continually running against one or other 
of our shipmates—mostly in the Strada Reale, where the 
women folk were industriously idle in purchasing lace, and 
silver, and trinkets for friends at home. In this manner we 
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encountered all the current eee the Dumaresqs had 
driven away out to the bs, how the Major was 

ing to give a luncheon party at the Union Club, and the 
ike; but the oddest thing was that everybody seemed al- 
ready to have become aware of Hitrovo's approaching de- 
parture, while many and contradictory were the reasons 
suggested for that aes step. 1¢ Major's solution 
of the problem was and to the point. 

‘**Plain as a pikestaff!” he said to Lady Cameron when 
we chanced to meet him. ‘‘ Vienna? Bosh} Who wants 
to land at Marseilles in order to to Vienna? If he had 
wanted to go to Vienna he would have left the ship at Con- 
stantinople. But Marseilles—I know what Marseilles means 
—Marseilles, Nice, Monte Carlo—that's the line he'll take. 
Our sixpenny points in the afternoon were not 1 enough 
for him—though he would watch the cards with the eye of 
a gambler.” 

**Oh, nonsense, nonsense, Major!” Lad 

. “You are all prejudiced against 
you gentlemen—because of his good looks. ‘There's nothing 
of the gambler in his appearance. And if be refused to 
join in your game, isn't that all the more to his credit?” 

“You mark my words,” ingisted the Major. “I know 
the line of travel he'll take; a bee-line straight for rouge et 
noir, Sixpenny whist is not good enough; we must have 
the grand game; therefore Marseilles, Nice, Monte Carlo. 
Plain as a pikestaff!” 

“Now, Major, answer me this,” said Lady Cameron, with 
the greafest good-humor. ‘ Have you seen him touch a 
single card all through this voyage?’ 

“No, Lhave not. I should have thought none the worse 
of him if he had.” 

“Have you seen him gamble to the extent of a single 
franc?” she said. 

“No, I have not—” 

“And don’t you perceive,” she went on, relentlessly, 
‘that what you say against him can only be the wildest 
surmise? It is the kind of story that springs up on board 
ship—without any foundation whatever. You have abso 
lutely nothing to bring against him, so you must needs sus- 
pect him of being a gambler! Is it fair?” 

** Marseilles—Nice—Monte Carlo,” said the Major, dog- 
gedly, as he shifted half an iech higher the box of cigars he 
was Te under bis arm. Nor, while he remained with 
us, could he be argued out of that conviction. He knew 
whither that young man was bound. 

We lunched at a hotel, in a large, cool, shadowed apart 
ment, with green casements at the windows; and it was 
only now we remembered that one familiar face was missing 
from those casual encounters in the Valetta streets. 

“Has no one seen Sappho?” It was Mrs. Threepenny- 
bit who asked the question. 

‘* She is remaining on board,” answered Peggy. 

“* With the ship coaling!” 

‘*She means to shut herself up in.her cabin.” 

**She will be suffocated!” 

** 1 don’t suppose she’d mind,” continued the sympathetic 
Peggy. ‘* She has been quite broken-hearted since the dis- 
appearance of Phaon; and nothing will set her right now 
until she has had it out with the Major—in scathing verse. 
Yes, there-is something preparing for him that he little 
dreams of! And I must say that I consider you people ave 
been very cruel about Sappho. You never did like Phaon, 
to begin with—” 

“I thought he was a disgusting little beast,” observed 
Mrs. Threepenny-bit, calmly. ‘‘l would have given the 
butcher half a crown any day to chop its head off.” 

“Oh, just listen to her !” said Peggy, in awe-stricken 
tones. ‘* No wonder the philosophers say that the British 
have inherited the bloodthirstiness of the Remans. and that 
it breaks out from time to time, both in individuals ana in 
masses. Well, Sappho has one friend on board; one who 
tries to understand her and sympathize with her. And you 
need not imagine she is always in a sombre and tragic 
mood; not even in her writing; she can be quite light- 
hearted and playful.” 

“Sappho gloomy is bad enough; but Sappho gay must 
be overwhelming. A coy mastodon—an arch hippopot- 
amus—” 

“That's all you know,” this intrepid American creature 
went on. ‘* Yesterday afternoon 1 was in her cabin. She 
was showing me a number of pieces, I fancy to prove to me 
that she was not always aunad ont fierce; and 1 came upon 
a little drinking-song that was so quaint and charming | 
could not help copying it out—” 

*‘ A drinking-song—by Sappho?” 

‘*Oh, I could show it to you if 1 chose,” she proceeded, 
with the greatest coolness imaginable; ‘‘ but I will do no- 
thing of the kind. I know the prejudice with which it 
would be received. But it’s good enough for me, I am not 
a slave to literary superstitions. I think this little piece of 
Sappho’s is as fine as any of the Elizabethan lyrics; it is 
certainly more musical than any of Shakespeare's, and far 
more natural than any of Ben Jonson's. You needn’t stare; 
the truth is the truth whether you like it or not—” 

‘* But if it is so wonderful as you say, you might let us see 
it,” a Threepenny-bit suggested. 

**No.” 

‘*Come, now, Peggy 

ha 

She was resolute. But so was her friend, and pertina- 
cious; and at length, after a great deal of coaxing, Sappbo’s 
drinking-song was produ Here it is—Sappho in her 
lighter vein— 


Cameron pro- 
im—I mean, all 


What is an air but you must sing to’t? 
What is this life that you should cling to’t ? 
Life is a day, 
Life is a play, 
Your heavy heart is folly. 
What is this love but to make madness? 
What is this Jove but to make sadness ? 
Life is a day, 
Life is a play, 
Bat drinking is most jolly. 


The paper was handed round. And then a kind of de 
jection fell upon us, and the waiter was asked to bring the 
bill. 


When we eventually returned to the Orotania, we found 
that the Major had preceded us. 

** Ah,” said he to Lady Cameron, “‘ you did not think we 
had been engaged in a noble kind of sport coming through 
these Mediterranean seas? But we have, though—nothing 
less than spinning for shark! It never occu to me that 
the odometer * must look remarkably like a phantom-min- 


* The odometer is a piece of wood over a foot in length, tapered, aud 
grooved with metal #0 that it revolves in the water according fo the 
vessel's rate of speed. It is let ont astern at the end of a }o Tina, toad 


the number of revolutions is recorded on o dial fixed to the t 





now; that 


long 


fishing—a rope a hundred yards 
and a p n-minnow as thick as your wrist—” 
But d said Peggy, eagerly. Here was 
a tale to be tok t Inverfask 
You uige for yourself,” said the Major 
So he got h of a quartermaster to conduct us, and we 
all went along to a kind of storehouse for ship's gear, in 
which we found the odometer and its long coil of line 
Vlvat do you call those?” he said, holding up the instru- 
ment, and showing us two white ivorylike objects sticking 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


“TAKE CARE YOU DON'T FALL IN.” 


in the wood. ‘A bite? These are two of the beast’s teeth. 
I wonder what he thought he had struck when his jaws 
snapped together on this unholy fish?” 

“Oh, really!” said she, examining the embedded fangs 
with a good deal of curiosity. ‘‘ Well, one is not expected 
to weep tears of sentiment over a disappointed shark, even 
if it goes away with a bad toothache. And what are you 
going to do with these things?” 

The Major extricated them from the wood. ‘‘I am com- 
missioned by the second officer,” he said, with a most polite 
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bow, ‘‘to present them to you. You can have them made 
into a brooch, as a souvenir of the voyage; and there will 
always be the story to tell.” 

The young grass-widow was very much pleased, and, to 
tell the truth, she blushed just as the Baby might have done. 
For why had she, from amongst all the ladies on board, been 
singled out to receive this ingenuous compliment? But we 
had noticed all along that Peggy was a great favorite of those 
sailor-boys. 


(To BR CONTINUED.) 
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MOTHER’S THANKSGIVING. 


~UCH a quaint little Mother, in a gown of silver gray, 
. Her snowy hair smooth-parted, in the dear old-fashioned 
way, 
And on her head a lint-white cap, of softest, filmiest lace, 
That made a picture-frame about her sweet and placid face. 


Such a brave little Mother! So many a year had _ fled 

Since her husband, leal and loving, had been numbered with 
the dead. 

So many, many summers had she borne a lonely heart 

That her fair age and his bright youth were half a life apart. 


Such a gentle little Mother! Ah! the boys remember now, 

Sorrowfully, every shadow on that tender, tranquil brow. 

They remember how she taught them, how she kissed them 
each at night, 

And they felt no need of angels’ keeping watch till morning 
light. 


Such a trustful litthke Mother! There were dark days now 
and then, 

Though the dear lads never dreamed it until they were 
bearded men; 

She would go away alone, kneeling in her chamber dim, 

And would tell the Lord her troubles, casting all her care on 
Him. 


Such a happy little Mother! With a laugh like bells a-chime, 

Ever swift to see the bright side, ready with a quip aad rhyme, 

Oh, so quick with love’s own pity! oh, so. earnest ‘neath the 
jest! 

Ever lavishing her kindness, giving ever of her best. 


Such a winsome little Mother! Why, the village children came 
Trooping merrily about her; she knew every one by name; 

Baby faces smiled to greet hers, by some subtle impulse stirred, 
As if fledglings knew the brooding of the tender mother- 


bird. 


Such a true little Mother! * Never dallying- with wrong ; 

Honest to the very soul’s core; bearing burdens late and long; 

Paying every debt with interest; filling every day with work, 

With a deep disdain for any who the day’s demand would 
shirk. 


Such a blessed little Mother! Through their tears her sons 
to-day 
Thank the God she served and honored that she sleeping 
passed away ; ' 
Lifted to the home in heaven, to the comrade gone before, 
Just as earth’s Thanksgiving greetings floated through the 
open door. 
MarGaret E, SANGSTER, 
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FREEDOM DAY WITH GOD 


MOTHER thinking of her vanished boy, 
4 Now ten yeare abeent in the unknown land, 
Imagines what to-day joy 
If, at ber eide, were one-and twenty spanned. 


would be their 


ren years ago with Death he went his way, 


Nor hat the wonder ever left ber heart 
Whether he longer cares for earthly day 

Or human hopes with which he had to part 

H mged to see this light, my little son 

How changed were all had mortal life been his! 
What a brave man were counting twenty-one! 


Does he remember birthdays where he is?” 
Oh, haman 
But 
To « pend his fre 
For H 


mot 
mix #weet co 


ver, natural thy quest; 

mfort with thy poignant pain 
with God is best, 
little child In vain 


mdom day 
ven withdraws no 
What meane thie 
the 


day of freedom on the earth? 


Sometimes ehackling of an iron bond; 


The “ay whe 


Put now Gotl's free 


m man's worst slavery has birth. 


“oan waite for thee heyond 


Cuancorr«e Fiske Bares 


WHERE TO TAKE LEAVE. 


| l was once thought kind and friendly to | 
my 


guest to the outer door of 
take of her there, 
n wr last fragments of gossip 
ind last affectionate adieux. A gentlewo 
the old school confessed the other 
he sensible custom now in vogue, 
gives the parting hand-clasp and says 
the parting word of good-will in the drawing- 
room, seemed to her cold and formal 

It has its basis in common-sense, notwith 
standing its apparent air of ceremony. Halls, 
through which a current of cold from the 
street is sent drifting keenly as often as the 
usually a little, 
at deal, lower in temperature 
than the living and entertaining rooms 
of a house. Portiéres, curtains, screens, shut 
out the chill of the world, into which one 
with w and overcoats. The in 
often, in a warm house, of 
summer material and fashioning 

Many a cold, many an attack of pneumo 
nia, had, in the old time, its origin in the mis- 
taken hospitality which, to speed the parting 
guest, detained him on the threshold 


any a 


the house, and to leave 


ering ofven I 


man ol 
day that 


which 


outer doors are opened, are 


sometimes a gre 
are 


goes aps 


door dress is thin; 


Take leave in the drawing-room. Say 
good-by there. Good form and good sense 
will be alike satisfied with this. 


DELICATE SKILL IN 
KARLIEST TIMES 

\AMEO.CUTTING is said to have reached 

the zenith of its pristine perfection” 

in Rome during the first and second centu 

ries of the Christian era, the skilful artificers 

giving portraits of reigning families, and also 

creating allegorical illustrations of their beau 
ty, renown, and brave deeds. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty yenre by millions of 
mothers for their Ghildren while teething, with perfect 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
cures wind colic, and Is the vest remedy for 
Sold by drugg! es in every part of the 
I'wenty-five cents a bottle. {Ade ) 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 

y infants, ix prevalent at all timés, bat is 
avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
food, The most succeseful and reliable 
Borden “ Eagle ’’ Brand Condensed Milk. 
and druggist sell it (Ade.] 


Eepect 
largely 
wholesome 
te the Gea 


Your groce 


DORFLINGERS AMERIC AN CUT GLASS 

every requisite for the table, and ip beau- 
Wedding and Holiday Gitte Genuine 
©. Dorflinger & Sona, 


in shown |i 
tilul piece 


pleces have trade-mark label. 


sie 





New York.—[ Ade.) 
Connent.'s Bexzow Coemerte Soar. Highly rec- 
ommended for the complexion and skin.—{(Adv. } 
ADVER'TISEMEN TS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxgr & Cos 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| 1s Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


used 







in its preparation. It has 


are 
more than three times the strength of 


with Starch, Arrowroot 
is therefore far more 


Cocoa mixed 
or Sugar, and 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. Jt is nourishing, 
strengthening, DIGESTED, and 


dclicious, 
EASILY 


admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 
Soid by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 


— Latest 
Fi od Repor Z. 


Royal Baking Powder 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 


United States Government 


Co., 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


An Ideal 


For sale by all 
unable to == 
cents in stam 


1 


re th vhis Wonderful Bmp sod 2 Leg 


JAS. 5. S. KIRK & CO., a (ns pees 


Bells Waltz (the 


7 Walt cent REE to anyone 
geicty wae f Shandon Bells Boap. 





“YARD OF POPPIES” 


Thanksgiving 


Dinner. 
. 





Strictly a Temperance Drink. 


A perfect beverage prepared after 
| our own special formula, from the 
waters of the famous “ Manitou” effer- 
vescent springs, combined with an ab- 
solutely pure ginger extract obtained 
direct from the root, and pure fruit 
juices. 

It is a most delicious and exhilarat- 
ing drink ; and being heavily charged 
with Natural Gas taken from the “ Man- 
itou” spring, it sparkles for hours after 
being uncorked. For family use it has 
no equal, and is unexcelled for admix- 
ture with wines and liquors. Try the 
“Manitou” Ginger Champagne once, 
and you will use it always. 

If you don’t know that there is no 
better aid to digestion than * Manitou 
Water ?”’ you ought to. 





| Circulars on application to The Man- 
| itou Mineral Springs Co., Manitou, Col. 
- GENTS WANTED—Te work is easy, pleasant, 


and adapted » bv 
GEO. 8ST INSON & 


ng and old of either sex. 
0., Box 1H, Portland, Maine. 


FREE TO ALL. 





al 

4 Miss LIDA CLARKSON, the famous flower artist, has painted a “‘ Yard of 
W POPPIES.” It is a “Gem of Art.”” We have had it reproduced in ¢ 
“yy COLORS. It is an exact copy of the Oil Painting, showing over 40 4 
Wy POPPIES in all their attractive COLORS. It is a yard long and nine ¢ 
& inches wide. Price, $1.00. We give it FREE with the Holiday Number of 5 
a 


by mail. Stamps taken. 


Ingalls’ Home and Art [Magazine 


INGALLS’ MAGAZINE. Price, 25 cents. Sold at the News Stands, or sent 9 





TION. 


Is a Text-Book of FANCY WORK, PAINTING, ART and HOME DECORA: * 
Illustrated with COLORED Studies. 


*LIDA CLARKSON’S FASOUS 


Price, $1.50 per year. 
«PANSY FRIEZE” FREE. 





A companion to the 


for and we will send 





“Yard of POPPIES,” showing over 60 PANSIES in ail 
their beautiful COLORS. Price, $1.00 


}: $3. §0 | Send us $1.50 for a year’s Subscription to INGALLS’ MAGAZINE, 
“Yard of POPPIES” and the “‘ PANSY 


you the 


$1.50. | FRIEZE”—both FREE. 
Address J. F. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S. 


STEEL PEN 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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T 
HAIR A” SKIN. 
An elegant dressing, Prevents 









ICORPULENGY. “a: 
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a am Mass. Box a w.§ 


Gustave Boar. 


The Ancient sent Mariner. 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
lustrated by GusTAVE Dore. 
Cloth, Gilt Edge$, $10 oo. 
The Raven. 
By EpGaR ALLAN Poe. Illustrated 
‘Gustave Doré. Folio, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $10 00. (/n a Box.) 
London : 
A Pilgrimage. By BLANCHARD JER- 
ROLD. Illustrated by Gustave Dor. 
Quarto, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


Il- 
Folio, 
(/n a Box.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


ER” The above works are for aa | all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the 
price 





The injuries arising from Corpalency, 






the most commnon of which 


a Boy 








Children oa re Pitoher's Snatevte. 





certainly 
| I have he | 








CHICAGO. 


A Bravch Establishment at 1702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 
personal management of Mr. RED- 
FERN, of New York and Paris, has 
been opened. 

LONDON and NEW YORK. 


8 ONE-THIRD ‘ARoe, 
ys 
F 


& 





“*LABLACHE += 
FACE POWDER 


STOR B. LEVY. mas 
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From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tuzatas, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Exq., 34 West St. 

- all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACER POWDER, ond I must 
that it is the bext Powder in the market. 
it for the past 10 years, and — — 

advise all ladies to nse no other. Sincere! 
E ‘FISH. 


MARGUERI 
The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
poee toilet preparation in nee. It parities and 
stifles the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mase. 


KODAK 


“Daylight. 


This novel Kodak has a capac. 
ity of 24 exposures and 
ean be loaded anywhere at 
any time, No dark room 
necessary. 


$8.50 to $25.00. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Safely Cured 
a fellow sufferer. 


Foreign Stndy. Address with 
Dr. Edith Bergan, 103 Eilison St., Dasnnente 





FAT PEOPLE, 





You can reduce your weight 10 
sto 6 = a month at home, 
without —_ = or nosy, U DR. CLARKE’S 
Home Proofs, Testimonials, Free, 

F. B. CLARKE, * -D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ti. 











CARD FROM C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
124 West 42d St., New York. 


Furs will be more fashionably worn this season 
than for a number of years, and are used as an article 
of dress as well as mere purpose of warmth. 

The entire world looks to America for its supply of 
furs. Mink, sable, otter, beaver, marten, and seal are 
all at their best in this country. 


KUSSIAN SABLE. 

The only staple furs Europe furnishes are Russian 
sable, Persian lamb, Astrakhan, and Siberian squirrel. 
The only advantage which En jand can offer is in the 
character of the dye of the seal, and iu this respect no 
nation has yet been able to compete with England. 
We dye otter better than any other nation In the 
world, The color is just right, whereas the English 
color is too brown. 


HUDSON'S BAY OTTER. 

The American dressed and dyed otter is recog- 
nized all over the world as being the very best. 
Garments of Hudson's Bay otter are the most durable 
and decidedly the handsomest that can be manu- 
factured from dyed fur, and, while it costs more than 
sealskin, it is worth the difference, because it wears 
longer and holds its color better. Many ladies to 
whom I sold otter garments ten and twelve years 
ago are having them altered to the new shapes this 

inter. A good seal sacque will wear on au average 
eight years, and a good otter sacque on an avera 
twelve years. 
of both the sealskin and the otter be thoroughly 
dressed. Persian lamb and Astrakhan are dyed in 
Leipsic, Germany. 

LONDON DRESSED AND DYED SEAL. 

All sealskins sold by me are London dressed and 
dyed, all otters American dressed and dyed, and all 
Persian lamb skins German dressed and dyed. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 

There is, however, such a rapid improvement in the 
dyeing of furs in America that before another season 
passes it is expected that we will be able to dye seal- 
skins equa! if not superior to England. 


A GREAT OFFER. 

I will agree from this date to duplicate any sealskin 
garments at the same prices at which garments of 
equal quality can be purchased in any part of Europe. 
A genuine Londou dressed and dyed sealskin reefer, 
in three lengths, $260, $275, and $300, is as low as the 
same article can be purchased in any of the European 
ceutres, i 
for $300, $325, and $350, 30, 32, and 34 inches long. 

MINK, SABLE, MARTEN, BEAVER, ETC. 

Will sell mink, sable, marten, beaver, and all Amer- 
ican fars at lower prices than the same quality can he 
purchased in Kurope, and the Americau dressed pelt 
is mach better than can be fuand in Europe. 

SKINS SHOULD BE PROPERLY DRESSED. 

It is very important that mink, sable, and all the 
natural furs should be properly cured and dressed 
When garments are made from skins properly cared 
and dreseed they wfl wear much longer and retain 
their nataral color, whereas garments made from 
skins not properly cured and dressed, especially mink 
and sable, will soon fade and shed the fur. 
manufactured by me are made from skiue selected 
with great care. Special attention has been given to the 
dressing of the pelt. I do not manufacture any guods 
from what is termed low-priced or imitation furs. 
They do not wear well or give satiefaction. 1 would 
rather lose a dozen sales than sell one pour article 

HONORABLE DEALING SECURES LONG 
FRIENDS 
It is only the fur merchant who sella reliable and 


It is important, however, that the skin | 


Will aleo sell a genuine Hudson's Bay otter | 


All goods | 


School 


Fine Lawn trimmed with deep ruffle | 
of colored embroidery ; size 4 to 10 


Aprons. 


years at 


95 cts. 


(Sent by mail postage paid for $1.00.) 


Young Peoples outfitting is our ex- 
clusive specialty. This means advan- 
tages in choice, fit and price, impossible 
elsewhere. 


Mail orders have careful attention. Full descriptions of 
latest styles for Boysand Girls furnished on application 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


PAST 
COLORS. 
















THE 
BEST 


CALICO. 


ASK FOR 
THE NEW 
STYLE OF 


durable goods who succeeds in building up asubstan- | 


tial trade. When the article of merchandise handied 
is such that the customers must rely npon the integ- 
rity of the house rather than their own jadgment the 
increasing business of the establishment is an evi- 
dence that customers have been dealt with honorably 
I simply call the attention of the pablic to the increase 


in my business during the part twenty yeurs as an } 


evidence that I have dealt honorably with my castom- 
ers and have given them entire satisfaction. 
EXPERIENCE IN EUROPE 

During my recent trip abroad I took especial pains 
to examine the quality of skins used and the styles of 
garments offered iu the European centres. In none 
of them could be found the quality of «kine nsed by 
the American farrier, ner the variety and ekill that 
are shown in the manafacture of garments offered by 
me this season. 

BEST FAMILIES BUY AT HOME 

Leading families who formerly boaght their furs in 
Europe are now baying almost eutirely at home, many 
of whom are regular customers at my Forty-second 
Street store. They admit that the furs manufactared 
at my establishment are betier in designs, better 
fitting, more reliable, and at lower — quality 
considered, than can be obtained in London, Paria, 
Berlina, cr Geneva. Russian sables are admitted free 
of duty, as are all fars undressed We dress them 
better here than they can be dressed in Europe. 

PRICES AS LOW AS IN EUROPE. 

I purchased largely of sables and other European 
furs while abroad, all of which I offer at as low prices 
as the same quality can be obtained from any other 
reliable house in the world. My stores, 103 Prince 
Street and 124 West 42d Street, are replete with new 
stock, embracing all the leading styles. 

LADIES INVITED. 

The ladies are invited to call and examine my goods 
at the Forty-second Street store, assuring them of 
polite attention whether they purchase or not. My 
salesmen are always glad to show customers, and it is 
not expected that when ladies go shopping, looking 
where they can do the best for their money (as they 
should), that they are always expected to buy. 1 cor- 
dially invite them to call and look at my stock. 

WILL REMOVE PRINCE STREET BUSINESS TO 
FOKTY-SEUOND STREET. 

I am desirous of disposing of a large portion of my 
stock before February 1, at which time I will remove 
my entire whelesale basiness from my Prince Sireet 
store to my Forty-second Street building. Have al- 
ready removed the manufacturing portion of my bne- 
iness from the Prince Street store to Forty-second 
Street, where, with iucreased facilities, emall expenses, 
having no rent to pay, I can afford and will sell the 
very best furs that can posribly be produced at the 
lowest prices con-istent with an honorable business. 

I make a specialty of furs, and, having facilities for 
precuring the best skins from all parts of the world 
at the lowest prices, it is evident that I am enabled to 
sell furs at lower prices, quality considered, than 
houses who deal in everything and bony goods from 
the manufacturer. To buy a thing right, buy where it 
is made. By dealing with me ladies can save the 
profits made by the middlemen. Have a large aesort- 
ment of the new veck- boas, with head and claws in per- 
fect representation of the animal,in all fashionable furs. 

QUOTES PRICES: 

Genuine mink #5, better for $8, and the handsomest 
for $10. From $2 to $5 less than market prices. Gen- 
nine Hadson’s Bay sable boa of good quality, $10; bet 
ter for $15. Very handsome for $20, and the darkest 
and choicest $30. $5 to $10 less than market prices. 

Respectfally, 
C. C. Snayne, 
Mannofactaring Farrier, 
124 West Forty-second St., Shayne's Building, near 

Sixth Ave. Elevated Station, New York. 

P. 8.—Iilustrated Catalogue, showing latest stylea, 
now ready. 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 


1892. In Every 
Variety. 





OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


a 
‘ 
‘ r 
‘ 
; The Art Amateur: 
‘ } Indispensable to Artists and Art Students 
; —_—_— - ‘ 

FOR (with mention of Bazar) I will send 4 
‘ numbers of this superb practical art @ 
@ magazine, with 32-pages supplementary Working 
@ Designs and 17 artistic color plates of La 
¢@ & Marine, Flowers & Fruits, Figures & Ani- 
mals, and China an Numerous designs 
suitable for the Decoration of HOLIDAY PRES- 
ENTS. State class of subject you prefer. Prac- 
tical lessons in Oil, Water-Color, Pastel, and China 
Painting, Carving, Embroidery, etc. Specimen 
(with 3 color plates) 25 cts. Illustrated Catalogue 
of Color Studies for stamp. 

: MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 























STUDY Book-k: ing, Penmanship, 
i « Business Forms, Arithmetic, 
Shorthand, etc., thoroughly taught by 


MATL at student’s heme. Catalogue and trial lemon @ cts, 
BRYANT &ASTRATTON, 10 Lafayette St., Buffalo,N.Y. 
\ ISS CAMILLA AVERY, Sonth Bend, Ind., Box 
y\ 30, pays $18 a week to ladies for writing, etc., 
at home. Reply with stamped envelope. 
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Constable KS Co 


LYONS SILKS. 
Pte Ay Pm: — ae ome, 
Ombre, Glace, and Figured Silks ; Striped Silks, 
Taffetas, and Surah Plaids; White Satin, 
Faille, Moire Antique, Veloutine 


FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


Grenadine, Gaze, and Plisse Crepe for Evening 
ong Ball Dresses. Ombre, Glace, and Plain 


VELVETS. 


Proadovay LK 19th st. 


NEW YORK GITY. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


TABLE LINEN. 


An assortment so latge that we believe no one 
can fail to find what they want. We are 
showing some new and exclusive designs in 
Damask to which we invite attention, as well 
as to our very select assortment of Hemstitched 





B. Altman & Co., 


18th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 
New York. 


_ 


Misses and Children’s 
Department. 


Original and Exclusive Designs 


in 


Jackets, 


AND 


Reefers. 
Also a New Stock of 


Cloaks, 


Evening, 
Dancing-School, 


AND 





and Embroidered Articles for Table Decora- 


tion. 


JAMES M’CUTCHEON & CO., 


THE LINEN STORE, 
64 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Catalogues mailed on request. 
Corset-Waist. 


Gains Popular- 
ity Every Day. 

Made in Two 
. Grades, of Best 

oo, Material. 

Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States 


April 23, 
1890. 


East India 
House 


Olnstead's Dress-Reform 









Patented, 
1889, Oct. 21, 





Imported 

Brocades, 

Art Fabrics, 

Kis Kilim 
Tapestries, 

Antique Embroideries, 

Stuff for Curtains, Portieres, and 
Wall Coverings. 


Also many other Choice Novelties for 


| Christmas Gifts and Home Decoration. 





Special attention given to Interior Furnishings. 


PROCTOR & CO., 
5 East 20th St., Bet. B’way & Fifth Ave. 


FI SS HE] 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


A CENT SENT BENT. 
ne 


Is your curtosity exeited a worth? your ad- 
dress, on postal, get catalogue and learn how Igive away 
) om pn eg Py. machines. I say and I mean 


io" 83" Chicago, tL, “Crown” Pianos and Organe (Estab. 1570 











Priestiey Cloths the Latest 


(B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. Without 





PRIESTLEY’S BLACK DRESS COODS. 

In addition to a complete line of Silk-Warp Henriettas and other staple Dress Goods, you will find in the 
Styles and Novelties of the Season, including Matelass¢, Moiré, and Swivel 
effects,Crystale, Poplins,Crépone, Storm Serges,Craveneties, etc. SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED. 

Each piece is stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name, 

this stamp bn 4 are not genui 

They are for sale by the principal dealers thronghout the Unit 

McCreery & Co., Stern Bros., Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, H.C. F. Koch & Co,, Lord & Taylor, and others. 


ine. 
ed States, and in New York City by James 
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Party Dresses, 


in Sizes from 


4 to 16 years. 


\ 


lorence 
Silk 


late style of these goods. 
They are made of genuine 
\ Florence Knitting Silk. 
Whatever the design, all 
real Florence Silk Mit- 
tens are sold one pair 
‘\\in a box, bearing the 
\ brand Florence on one 


RN vig i 
NN LAT ATATA 


We ee ayy 













in back and wrist 
throughout with 
ilk, They are per- 
fect fitting, and in 
cold climates are 
far more dura- 
bie; and quite as 
fashionable as the best of 
gloves. Sold by all enter- 
_—— dealers, who can 
supplied by the 
NONOTUCK SILK Co. 
New York. Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, 8t. Paul, 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEBKLY............ “ 4 

HARPER'S BAZAR.............. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... « 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subecrip- 
tions. Subacriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, N.Y. 


AND WOMEN sometimes have $25, $100, $1000, or 
$10,000 to invest where it will carn 80 per cent. per 
Tt will cost you nothing. 


menth in cash dividends. Send for “ Investors Book 

Geo. M. Ikwin & CO., Bankers and Brokers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
" AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAF 225 Whe 
a Beng. 8-7. Write or bok of proof REE 


QML Gold only by FP. Hiscox 863 Bway, N.Y. Write for book of 


THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 











“thr 





























\ ENDER BABY AND A BABY TENDER. 
WHY HE REMAINED 
vers of the I pendent Order of Enthusiastic Good Fellows were 
' Me yerwheel a few weeks ago, putting him through the op- 


. essary to convert an ordinary citizen into an En- 
simost through with the initiation when 





They were 




















e 1 xplowion | e store over which the hall was situated blew 
th gis str su interfered with the ceremonies. 

Ready hands « “ ca extricated the people from the débris. For- 
tuna me was hart nu wit after a ceneus had been taken Mr. 
Tin 4 rieswit A search was inetituted, and before 
loug sen ne ng yard, where the force of the expiosion had 
le He en mm chair, and his eyes were still blindfolded 

WW i uke that thing off your eyes md get ont of the 
‘ . ex " CCU ’" asked one of the Enthusiastic Good 
} er Ww Why, I thought that wae part of 
Wits Heney Siviree 
— . 
’ fii brother ¢ years older). “ Bover, how does is 
, at 
' 4 - y knoe p * Inet net teile it 
! t G \“ s inetin't as nover little to’tle 7” 
— 

Ler rt ho has been losing some of hia illusions). “ Uncle, they say there 

~ s ( * waen't any W am Te and they're not sure 
Ss - : iiw 4 { lndiguationr suppose next they i! be 
i ‘ s discov Americ 

Bie Jace ' b oO hey'’ve done that already, my boy, and I dare 
aa et that Amer & waen't discovered at a 

I n Jace \ they she that—that America vever was dis- 

‘ . n we ah ld be just nowhere 
- > 

Dux \ ow . w earsir? You sent me a letter stating you 

ui been attach ry sles, anc’ I And you eaffering from rheumatism 

PaTiant W ® cto t is like thie: there wasn't a soul in the 

is at Ke Spe heu tiem 
> 
A VILLAGE BENEFACTOR 
My velg rs we oft come to graze 
Upon my laws They came around 
This lo y neighbor pays 
] pillars t lage pound 
I ’ The I - ive sken their couk abroad with them this year 
B y s hem to stay &@ month at her mother’s summer 
L 
Wires It's zy Mra. Goodeou! wants to go home I sve no ume. 
" new ten-dollar one Can't you lend her yours T 

Hvewant Great Scott! The only one I have has her husband's bame on 

the ha 
~~ 

he president of a corporation, in replying to a letter from a dissatisfied 
stock wrote, “‘lu your handwriting I think I detect the footprimts of a 
s> 

——_ 

Old Joe B. ie a resident of Bay Ridge. In his travels to and from Brooklyn's 
business ce t ase through Hamilton Avenne, a particularly dreary 
ride. WI ' r the front platform of a car the other day, a fellow- 
passenger pointed if old bollera, stone heaps, and other distcess(ul 
uccom pal ted neighborhood, and remarked, 

Fir place about five years ago. 
“Hom “It ought to come back and dust it 
— = 
Siglejaw as lly in that railway accident, wasn't he, doctor 7? 
y We d to aw te both of his legs 
M \“ pull . 
Oo " ve put him « is feet again in about six monthe. 





A GOOD 


2, tite len lac. - 





THE RIVALS. 


CARLETON (desiring to mislead Barker) 

BARKER (desiring to mislead Carleton 

(N. BR —Borm INTEND TO 
QUESTION.) 


“ALL RIGHT, MY BOY, 


HOW HE SANG, > 


“T see you hired Martinetti to sing at your musical.” 
“Yep. Paid him $100.” 
* How did he sing 7” 
“Like a bird. I was conscious of his bill all the time 
ations 
THE DEFERRED PROPOSAL. 
I Jove eweet Celia madly; 
I think that she loves me. 
I'd ask her hand most gladly, 
But now it may vot be. 


I must delay my wooing 
Till Chrietmas-time is gone; 
My billing and my cooing 
ust wait the New-Year’s dawn; 


For traly—'tis nupleasant 
The sad fact to record— 
A lover's Christmas present 
For her I can’t afford. 
Sa 
At the funeral of a heavily insured merchant of Detroit, re- 
cently, the procession passe! through Griswold Street, the 
bauking thoroughfare of the city By the requext of the Ciry 
Council, some of the principal buildings were draped. Only 
one, however, displayed any words of sorrow. On a piece of 
white cloth, among the sombre trappings which partially con- 
cealed the front of the leading insurance company's building, 
was the touching tribute, 
“We mourn our loss.” 


KEASON, 


“I'D LIK® TO KNOW, SMITH, WHY YOU WILL NEVER TALK TO ME.” 
“ WELL, Ff YOU REALLY WANT TO KNOW—WHEN YOU DON'T AGREE WITH ME, I'M SORRY FOR YOU; AND WHEN YOU Do, 


I'M SORRY FOR MYSELF.” 
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“WELL, SO LONG, OLD MAN. 
Lt BE THERE.” 
CALL UPON Miss SMYTHE THIS EVENING FOR THE INTERESTING PURPOSE OF POPPING THE 


I'LL S£& YOU AT THE CLUB TO-NIGHT.” - 





L 


MORLEY AND Miss HICKS START FORTH TO GATHER 
AUTUMN LEAVES, 





IL. 
THE RETURNS. 











ARTICLES FOR MEN. 


HEN it comes to enumerating the 

things men care for generally and are 
pleased to receive as holiday gifts, a very 
wide field is opened. Articles that are use- 
ful at a desk are always popular with men, 
whether they be engaged in commercial or 
professional pursuits, and their variety is in- 
finite. Paper-cutters are nowadays made in 
all conceivable shapes—from the delicate 


little silver one intended for the pocket, to | 
the largest ones in brass andivory. A paper- | 
cutter being useful at all times to men, there | 


is perhaps no better gift to make, and as 
they may be had for all prices, from a few 
cents up to several dollars, it is something 
that may be given by everybody. In the 
same line are stamp-boxes made in silver, 
small enough to be carried in the pocket, and 
yet hold a dozen stamps; these also are made 
in cheaper form of plainer metals. There is 
a larger size with various compartments for 
the different denominations of stamps, and 
these too can be had in all styles for all 
prices. Mucilage-bottles are now made of 
fine glass, with silver-handle brushes; and 


ink and pencil erasers, come in the most 
Of match-boxes there is prac- | 


fancy styles. 


tically no end. Some of the designs are 


most quaint and curious, and others are really | 


very clegant and expensive. It is the same 
way with gold and silver pencils for the 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Ask Some 


if 1 Questions 
og ’y about Pearline, of any 
-? * woman who uses it. 
Ask her what she thinks of 
it, and whether it’s quite safe to use, and 
if washing and cleaning is any easier with it. 
Ask her how the clothes look 
and last, when they’re not rubbed 


AAs 

i over the washboard. Ask her 

/) ie £) how it would seem to go back to 

t] K v that eternal rub, rub, rub, now that 
she has got rid of it. 

If she has used Pearline faithfully, and just as directed on 

every package, she'll probably have one question to ask you: 


‘‘ How in the world do you manage to get along without it.” 


S d Peddlers and some unscrur :lous grocers will tell you “‘ this is as good as” 
en or “‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


s and if your r sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back honest—send it back, 357 JAMES PYLE, New York. 





pocket, but either of these two things always | 


proves acceptable to most men 
weights, letter-clips, etc., there is also a great 


In paper- | 


variety, and they are particularly adapted to 


the needs of a busy man 


If the man to whom you wish to give a 


present is a smoker, the matter of choosing 
the gift becomes merely a question of taste 
There are so many things made for his bene 
fit, however, that the question is often a se- 
rious one. Do not give him cigars, for a 
smoker always prefers to choose his own, 
and, again, the humorist points his shafts of 
ridicule in that direction. The number of 
articles made for the use of smokers is simply 
wonderful. There are holders of all kinds 
and prices, ash-receivers in every design and 
of every material, tobacco cans and jars and 
cigar-cases without number. When you 
come to make a selection, as before remarked, 
it is simply a question of taste and price, and 
all tastes and all pocket-books can be thor 
oughly suited. A man who smokes a pipe 
always hails a new one with joy, for the more 
he has the better he is satisfied 

In other lines are many different things 
that are useful and acceptable tomen. Hat 
brushes come in many shapes and sizes, with 
all sorts of fancy and plain backs. Brushes 
of all kinds are made in convenient sizes and 
enclosed in leather cases for travelling. In 
the matter of small travelling-cases there are 
many useful things that make delightful 
presents. Pocket and memorandum books 
may be had in all bindings and sizes, and 
there is also a great variety in card-cases. 
Shaving brushes and cups can be had in 
china and in silver, according to taste, and 
there are combination cases of shaving arti- 
cles that appeal to all sorts of men. A cane 
or an umbrella makes a good and useful pres 


ent, and the person who cannot be suited in | 


the styles as exhibited this year is certainly 
exceptional. Canes and umbrellas can be 
bought at all prices, and some of the late 
designs in handles are truly works of art. 
To refer to men’s jewelry is unnecessary. 
There are many things in scarf-pins, studs, 
collar and sleeve buttons, that are useful at 
auy and all times. Some men are fond of 
making collections of photographs, and to 
such a frame is always acceptable. The best 
kinds are those in silver or leather, or else in 
plain undecorated wood. A hand-bag is ever 
a good present, and a convenient one if one 
wishes to go to any expense. In selecting a 
gift it is sometimes well to remember any 
particular liking that the person to whom 
you wish to make the present possesses. An 
ardent hunter or fisherman can be given some 
little article that is particularly useful to him 
in his pursuit. There are numerous things 
intended for just such men—pocket drinking- 
cups, knife and fork in a case, a compass; 
anything useful in the camp or in the woods 
would be a delicate remembrance, all the 
more appreciated because of its usefulness. 
For a yachtsman or a traveller there are also 
many little things that would suit him ex- 
actly, though they might not come in handy 
t®other men; and so it would be in many 
other instances. A present is not regard- 


ed for what it costs alone; the spirit that | 


prompts the giver is the main thing. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Armour’s 
Extract. 


An expert cook says; ‘‘All Salads based 
on Meat, Fish, Lobster or Potatoes are much 
improved by the addition of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, first diluted in a little 
boiling water.’”’ There are many ways of 
using Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. Send address; 
mailed free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 








The Preparation of a Christmas Dinner 
becomes an easy task if you have it be- * 
gin and end with a Franco-American 
Soup and Plum Pudding. Do not spoil 
your dinner by saving a few cents and get- 
Ask for the “‘ Franco. 


RC 
| {ORS 


4) 
ri A 
| DN 
ss A 
> ting inferior goods. 


American” brand. 


Sample can of Soup or Plum Pudding 
mailed on receipt of 14 cents. 


Franco-American Food oe 


ew York, 
f 


> PK 
J 
Gloves 


~~ 


a 


eG Every Pair 


—_—< 
q 4 7 
Canf tear the aperfect fit 
Three pairs of gloves at 75 cents a pair—in one month, $2.25. One pair of gloves 
at $1.50—in six weeks, $1.50. This is about the average proportion of time for wear- 
ing a dollar-and-a-half P.& P. glove. No glove is genuine that hasn't this brand 
inside the glove. To let all know that for a little 
more money on the start there is a glove made that 
will outwear three pairs of cheaper gloves—is why 
we advertise. 
Lf your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of the fact, 
and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, and enclose 
you with same a card entitling you to a Aiscount of 10 per cent. 
on the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated FonTAinE glove. 


PINGS & PINNER, 384 and 386 Broadway, New York. 





| The First Analysts 
in the World 
pronounce it 


Pure Olive Oil. 
rage Lucnorn, Iraty, ? 


EE Is unquestionably 
**The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 











+ USE NO 
Caution. — Bone Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the cignatere CH. PAY. © | 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
945 








ANTLES- 


«JACKETS 
JN 


L-PERSIAN 
INK> SABLE 
% po clk 
| OTHER FURS 


oF unusual 
exeeLlenee in 


| SILE ano FIP 


Gc AND AT 
MODERATE. PRICES» 


C: G 
GOUNTHERS Sons 
18¢ FirtH AvENvVE 








How thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going, 
Now faint and far 
From cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing. 
—TENNYSON. 


No other music steals 
senses with the fine tinkling, ting- 
ling harmony that floats outward 
| from the Faillard Gloria Interchange- 
| able Music Box. This rare, de- 
| lightful instrument has won a fa- 
vored position among all automatic 
instruments. It is modernized to 
meet the demand for fine and sym- 
pathetic expression. 


into your 


It will last a generation, and needs no 
“tuning,” but is always ready with 
any selection you choose, 

Send for book. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway, New York. 


GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 
Price 








sont C.0.D. any. where. oo, : 
€.8u State st Oont'l Music HallOhicage 
rnham, 71 lM 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 











MENU FOR THANKSGIVING 


DINNER 
Oysters on the Half-Shell. 
Chicken Copsomme. 
Boiled Ham Roast Turkey 
Horseradish Sauce Cranberry Sauce. 
Currant Jelly 
Celery 
Chicken Pie. Cabbage Salad 
Mashed Potatoes 
French Pease 
Scalloped Sweet-Potatoes. 
Pickled Beets. 
Pudding 


Mince Pie, 


Cauliflower 
Boiled Ontons 
Thankegiving 

Pumpkin Pie 
Ice-C 





Chocolate ream 
Assorted Cakes. 
Cotlee 

Chicken Consommé.—Take a four-pound | 
chicken and a small knuckle of veal. Cut 
up the meattind the bones Put two table 
spoons of butter in a soup-kettle, and set 
‘over the fire to brown; put in the meat, and 
stir for five minutes. Cover the kettle, and 
let simmer for half an hour Pour in halfa 
gallon of cold water, and let simmer slowly 
for two hours. Add one sliced carrot, one 
stalk of celery, one sliced onion, a sprig of 
parsley, and a bay leaf; simmer one hour 
longer Strain and set aside until cold 
Skim off the fat and reheat 

Boiled Ham Wash a ten pound ham well 
in cold water Put in a boiler, fill with cold | 
water, add a dozen whole « loves, a blade of 
mace, six pepper-corns, and a bay leaf. Set 
over a slow fire and bring very gradually to 
a boil. Skim, and let simmer gently fifteen 
minutes to every pound. -When done, allow 
the ham to cool in the liquor, then remove 
the skin, and brush over with a beaten egge; 
sprinkle with grated bread-crumbs and brown 
sugar Set in the oven to brown Garnish 


with parsley with horseradish sauce 


serve 


Roast Turkey.—Select a fat young turkey 
Stuff with a dressing made of a pint of stale 
bread-crumbs, two table-spoons of butter, a 


half a teaspoonful of 
anda table spoonful of minced 
moistened with a little hot wa- 
ack in a dripping - pan, 
butter, baste frequently 
while cooking with melted butter. Roast 
untila rich brown. Serve with giblet gravy 
and cranberry sauce 
Chicken Pu Take 
cul in pieces, pul in @& saucepan 
boiling water, and let simmer 
Line a tin pan with plain past 
of sliced potatoes in the bottom 
of chicken, and a sprinkk 


te spoonful 0 salt 
black pepper 
sweet herbs 
ter Place on a1 
spread with bits of 


a fat young chicken, 
cover with 
one hour 
put a layer 
then a layer 
of chopped lean 


ham; cover with small thin squares of paste 
then more potatoes, chicken, and ham; to the 
last. layer add bits of butter, a table-spoonful 
of chopped parsley, salt, and peppet Roll 
out a thin Lop crust, make a hole in the cen 
tre, put over, press the edges together, and 
trim Bake for half an hour; serve with 
sauce made of the chicken broth 

Cubbage Salad Cut half of a smal! head 
of cabbage very fine For ove quart make a 
dressing of two table-spoons of vinegar, half 
a cup of cream, a table-spoonful of butter 


and salt; mix 
re to heat pour over 
and set on iee until very cold 
Sweet. Potatoes Wash four 


two eggs, with a little pepper 
all together, put on the fi 
the cabbag« 


Seallope d or 


five large sweet-potatoes, and put them on 
to boil. When done, peel and slice length 
wise; put a layer in the bottom of a deep 
baking-dish; cover with bits of butter and 
sugar; then add layer after layer of potatoes, 
butter, and sugar until the dish is full; put 


butter and sugar ou top, and set in the stove 
until brown 
Boiled Onions. —Put a dozen medium. sized 
ovions in cold water and remove the skins; 
put them in a saucepan, and cover with boil- 


ing water; add a teaspoon of salt, and boil 
until tender; take up, drain, put in a heated 
dish, and pour over melted butter; sprinkle 


with pepper and salt 

Cauliflor Pick off the outer leaves, 
wash well, and put to soak in cold water for 
hour; stand in a kettle of boiling water 
with the stem downward, add a teaspoon of 
salt, cover the kettle, and boil half an hour. 
When done, lift carefully from the water 
stand the cauliflower in a round shallow dish, 
and pour cream sauce over 

Thanksgiving Pudding. —Shred and chop a 
teacup of suet, stone a cup of raisins, pick 
and wash a cup of dried currants, and mix 
the suet with a cup of sugar, the yolks of two 
eggs well beaten, a cup of milk, and three 
cups of flour; beat all together until smooth 
add a teaspoon each of cinnamon, ground 
cloves, and mace, with half a teaspoon of 


vel 


salt and the beaten white of the eggs; flour 
the fruits and mix in; turn the pudding into 
a greased mould and boil for three hours 
Serve hot, with hard sauce 

Pumpkin Pie.—Stew a pumpkin low, and 
press through a colander To every pint 


add a table spoonful of butter and a pinch of 
salt; let cool; mix with a pint of milk, four 
eggs lightly beaten, half a teaspoon each of 
ground mace, cinnamon, and ginger. Line 
deep pie-pans with rich puff-paste, fill with | 
the mixture, and bake in a quick oven half 
an hour. 

Mince Pie.—Line deep pie-pan with puff 
paste; fill with mince-meat; cover with a 
very light top crust, and bake three-quarters 
of an hour. 

Chocolate Ice-Cream.—Put a quart of cream 
in & saucepan with four ounces of grated 
chocolate, half a pound of sugar, a table- 


spoon of extract of vanilla, and a pinch of | 


powdered cinnamon, Set on the stove, and 


stir until it comes to a boil; strain, add a 
int of cold cream, let cool, pour in the 
reezer, and freeze. Exiza P. PARKER. 
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CHICAGO AND THE FAIR. 


Seventy-three Superb Full-page Illustrations. | 


| 400 Pages, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
Price, $3.00. 








HARPER & BROTHERS avail themselves of this Centennial year to make 


an exceptional offer of this sumptuously illustrated work, 


FAIR,” 


MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


or HARPE 


“CHICAGO AND THE 


by Julian Ralph, exclusively to new or renewing subscribers to HARPER'S 
k's Bazar, as follows: 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On receipt of the price, the publishers will mail to any address in the United States 


Harper’s [llagazine, One Year, with above book, $4.50 


Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, 
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4-50 
4-50 


Yearly Subscriptions, $4.00 each. Price of book to non-subscribers, $3.00. 


Ihe material descriptive of the marvels of the approaching exposition has been 


gathered 


from official sources, and the work has been approved by the Department of 


Publicity and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


rhe chapters which introduce the 


reader to a close acquaintance with Chicago are 


the result of Mr. Ralph's special studies at the World's Fair Capital. 
This offer is open from November 1 to January 1, 1893. 
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PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 

when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Pigs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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with a couched outline, threads are separated into clusters by the hem-stitchi 
then filling in the back- the edges, and the clusters are pont into groups of t. 
ground in darning and darned in and out at the centre. A star is darned in 


stitch, thusthrowingthe each corner on a foundation of threads stretched to receive it. 
design into a sort of 


— relief of the origi- 

nal color of the ground. , 

The doily illustrated A MUGBY JUNCTION TEA PARTY. 

has a border of drawn- Harper's Bazar : 

work, and the centre A sma)l club of twenty members ~~ for charitable purposes de- 


: sire to give an entertainment this fa Will you please si t 
powdered with sprays tying new, and describe how i griedcat?’  Samevany. 
of anemones. The flow- ones how it can be carried out? Srorevany. 


ers are to be very finely \ ITH the approach of the holidays comes the rush of 
and delicately worked fairs, festivals, bazars, entertainments of all kinds and 
in solid embroidery,the for all objects. Now it is to provide a Christmas dinner for 
blossoms in pale pink the inmates of a charitable institution, now to furnish the 
shading to white, and pastor's study, or to carpet the church parlors, or to give the 
the leaves in light olive children a holiday treat. The request of ** Secretary” is 
greens. In the drawn- but one of many similar pleas advanced at this season. 

work border the loose Without venturing to hope that it is possible to suggest 


la 


\ 


FREISIA DESIGN FOR SCARF ENDS, ETC. 
EMBROIDERY DESIGNS. / 
4a quaint freisia, so curiously twisted on its slender / 
stem that one always feels impelled to bend it 
straight, would look well embroidered on the end of a / /) 





table scarf of dull blue ribbed silk. Use floss-silk of 

the best quality; five shades are needed—ivory white, = 
light gray (of a brown, not a blue cast), yellow (a 
rich light corn -color), and two shades of soft green. 3 : 
The flowers are white shaded with gray; the base of \ 
the tubes outside, yellow. Work on a frame with a 
backing of linen. This will be quite difficult to do. 


A simpler way would be to work the design in crew- TA 
els on dark red cloth or felt. The tips of the flowers f \}\ 
should be done in white filoselle. 
To work on a white linen bureau cover, get two ) [vy 
yards of round-threaded linen. Hem-stitch, unless you 
have purchased the kind which comes already hem- Y 
stitched by machinery. Fringe the ends, or finish with 
a bem and lace. Mark the enlarged pattern with ink 
on a thin sheet of paper. Pin the end of the linen ) 
over it so that it cannot slip, and hold against the win- 





dow-pane while tracing the design with a sharply point- 
ed pencil. Outline with yellow washing silk. 

The tulip-tree blossom affords a pretty subject either 
for painting or embroidery. Considerably enlarged, it y 
forms an effective cushion centre, worked on a honey- 
comb or basket-woven stuff in heavy stem stitch or 
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cel EDD WML NL) We IVA WA i t tractive. The name alone ought to commend it to 

—Pa=s = all lovers of Dickens. In conception and execution 


the entertainment is a simple affair, yet it has about 



























+ = s it an element of the unexpected, a touch of mystery, 
: . which render it very charming. 
es = In the first place, every woman belonging to the 
ooo . club of which ** Secretary ” is the mouth-piece must 
. 2 ; purchase a neat stout basket. It may be ornament- 
2s 39 al, should she desire, but the best kind of basket 
—— —_ is made of splints, with a cover and stout bandle. 
ee F : This basket she must proceed to decorate in any 
z: i = >> way which suits her fancy. 
H = — 3 Upon the evening of the tea party these baskets 
; a — are displayed in tempting array upon a long table 
. . —— in the Sadler or hall where the guests are assembled. 
= —< ——— Each basket contains a dainty Junch for two, of 
== = Sitar salad, sandwiches, pickled oysters, bouillon, cold 
=} —- ———— meat, galantine, patés, pickles, cakes, tarts, fruit, or 
ee | anything else which the packer’s ingenuity or taste 
—ae |S —— may have suggested. And tucked down in one 
=> = — corner is a card bearing her name, and by it a 
—S = pretty ribbon favor. In an adjoining room tables 
——_ are arranged, each basket-packer having spread one 
— — with all the graceful appointments of delicate dam- 
—— ask and attractive silver, glass, and china she can 
— — muster. But there must be no sign by which one 
——— can recognize the identity of the basket belonging 
—— to any particular table. 
—— The company all gathered, the baskets are auc- 
—_- tioned off one by one, the men being the purchasers. 
——_ As each receives his basket, he searches for the card 
eae it contains, and having found it and the favor, dec- 
———— orates himself with the latter, and invites the young 
— woman who has packed the basket to lunch from it 
— with him at the table she has spread. 


For the benefit of strangers, it is well to have a 
number of baskets packed without cards. This 
plan also gives the buyer the opportunity to choose 
his supper companion. 

If the baskets are prettily trimmed with ribbons, 
cambric, gold and silver paper, flowers, etc., they 
sell rapidly. And if the auctioneer is a man of 
quick tongue and ready wit, fun is plentiful, and 
the price of the baskets is run up in a manner high 
ly gratifying to the organizers of the entertain- 
ment. Furthermore, the plan affords opportunities 
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THANKSGIVING 


5 bry people are not husband and wife; their kinship 
is of blood; and when they were children they went to 
school together through the snow, and to church with father 
und mother on Thanksgiving day. They have never given 
up the old habit, and when the church bells ring out over 
the brown flelds they take the old path, familiar through a 
lifetime, and go to worship God in the little church, with 
the white steeple and the narrow windows, the high pulpit 
and the straight-backed pews. Singularly solitary are this 
old brother and sister, their family a scattered one, drifted 
to the four quarters of the globe or lying in the church-yard 
But their loya! devotion to one another is another proof that 
blood is thicker than water. Reuben would take any trouble 
for Janet and think it no trouble, but only pleasure; and 
Janet would die, if need were, for Reuben 

There are two or three unattached people in the village 


MORNING. 


THANKSGIVING 
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MORNING.—Drawn sy A. Kappes 


who feel rather desolate and bereft on Thanksgiving, and 


these Miss Janet likes to invite to her bountiful dinner. The 
little school-mistress is one; and the crippled bookkeeper at 
the mill another. The old lady who lives on the edge of the 
hill pasture with her little grandchild is hardly unattached, 
since she belongs to the small community, but she is poor 
and sorrowful, and so she has aclaim on Miss Janet and Mr. 
Reuben. After church there will be good cheer in the little 
home, turkey and cranberry and pumpkin pie, with the es 
sence of hospitality, a cordial welcome. 


A GAME OF WHIST. 
See iNustration on page 949. 
NHE good old game of whist, that for generations has held 
rank as the king of card games, has once more become 
a fashionable fad, but, to the mind of the strict adherent to 
rules, in a sadly degenerate form. The old-time method of 


048 


play, demanding close attention and that silence which the 
name implies, is far too tame and sedate for the younger 
folk of the present generation. They have seized upon the 
game, but have converted it into a progressive romp, and 
they have robbed it of the dignity that belongs to it by right 
of having been the chosen recreation of men of mighty 
mind. The game as the young folk know it is an excuse 
for a merry time; but ‘the clear fire, clean hearth, and the 
rigor of the game” that delighted dear old Elia’s soul are 
known only to those who still cling to Hoyle, and who re- 
gard flippant innovations as crimes second only to those ac 
counted by the law. 

The progressive whist game is like the progressive euchre 
in its salient points, and differs only as the former, even in 
its lighter form, requires more thought and close atten- 
tion than euchre calls for at its best. The players are ar- 
ranged in groups of four, at tables large enough to accom- 

(Continued on page 960.) 
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(Continued from page 948.) 
modate each a single quartet, and the fun consists in the 
struggle to gain the greatest number of points, and so to 
win the prize. The game played at the first or head table 
makes the signal for all the rest. When it has reached the 
winning-point, a bell is rung, and on the instant all play is 
at an end 

The inspector, who should be either the hostess or some 
near friend selected for the post, must then examine the 
counters held by every player in the room. The partners 
who have made the most move upward one step toward the 
desired goal, while the losing couple from the head table 
take place al the lowest in the room 

Tally is kept by every individual, and a star or other 
mark of distivetion is attached for every step advanced. 
When at length the allotted number of games have been 
played at the table that leads the line a strict account is tak 
en, and prizes are awarded to the highest and the lowest of 
the group. That is, to the two who have gained the most, 
and to the two who have gained the least is given each a 
memento of the fact; and from this bestowal of the capital 
and booby prizes arises much of the sport of these pro- 
gressive games. If all goes well and smoothly, there is only 
the question of who plays best and who plays worst; but 
when there comes a tie, the fun is at its height. 

If it be between the two who claim to have each deserved 
the winner's prize, the settlement becomes a simple thing; 
but when the ‘or loser’s place is under dispute, a 
curious misconception is apt to make more amusement still 
for those who watch the final hand. In case the highest 
number of points won be the same for two individuals, or 
for two sets of partners, according to whether partners be 
changed at each remove, or whether they remain the same, 
a final game played for the contestants alone will settle the 
problem beyond a doubt. But the inherent desire to win 
that lingers in every player's mind often makes misappre- 
hension when the booby prize is claimed by more than one 

Inasmuch as it is designed for the worst player of the 
entire number, the loser in this final test must gain the 
award; but as playing to lose is contrary to instinct and to 
natural method, the fact is often overlooked, and in very 
eagerness to succeed the prize is lost. of 

rhe prizes for this modern method of playing whist are 
like or similar to those used for other gatherings of the sort, 
and vary as greatly as do the tastes of those who offer them. 
They may be bits of dainty china or well-filled bonbon. boxes 
for the girls, scarf-pins’ or smoking utensils for the men. 
They may be more poetical, and take the form of flowers 
tied with bandsome ribbons, and boutonniéres to match, or 
they may be more elaborate, and enter the jeweller’s realm; 
but if the spirit of the game be carried out, the capital prizes 
will in some way outshine those won by losing all one can. 
At a really charming entertainment given of late by a wo- 
man of rare taste, cards were played until eleven, when the 
winners’ names were announced, and supper was served, 
All the tables were supplied with cards arranged in silver 
cases, and before each player was laid a tally card bearing 
some quotation suited to the game, and in one corner that 
emblem of fortune and good luck the four-leafed clover. 
Partners remained unchanged, and the prizes were awarded 
to the couple who together won or lost the most. As the 
guests arranged themselves, flowers of the same sort were 
given to each two who would fight the fight together to the 
end. The room was gracefully decorated, but everything 
was simply done. There was no lavish display, but good 
taste was evident in every detail, and under the soft light of 
well-shaded lamps a picture was presented that could not 
fail to charm. Jhe game was played in merry earnest, and 
the prizes were worked for with genuine zeal, whilst the 
wisdom of the hostess in providing an early supper pre- 
vented anything like fatigue or ennui. To the winning 
lady was given a vase of real Venetian glass, to her partner 
a puper-cutter of inlaid wood, and to the boobies respectively 
a bonbon-box well filled with sweets, and a cigarette-case, 
whose contents, it was hoped, would soothe all wounded 
pride. The awards of success and failure were alike dis- 
played in full view of the guests, and they worked in happy 
earvest to reach the goal, At the appointed hour refresh- 
ment was served, and later an impromptu dance sent them 
all home with spirits far lighter and more gay than could 
have come from such a rigid evening of genuine whist as 
our gouty forefathers were wont to spend. 

CLARE BUNCE. 


‘booby 


SOUVENIRS. 
GAIN, in her accustomed place, 
J\ =I take my lady’s gracious hand. 


Nor need to ask, ‘‘ How passed you space 
Of loitering in the summer land?” 


Back to the stressful moiling town 
She brings the summer's softest glow; 
Long wefts of fairy thistle-down, 
Noise of far waters faint and low, 


Birds singing clear through rosy dawn, 
The good green bravery of grass, 

Scent of the leaf, the fruit, the thorn, 
And gleam of clouds that come and pass. 


No spell hath she, no magic art, 
Nor strength of subtle alchemies. 
She brings the summer in her heart, 
The sunshine in her tender eyes. 


“DAY IN AND DAY OUT.” 
IIL—GENTLEMAN AND FELLOW. 
“Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow. 
The rest is all bat leather and pronelia.” 

ITP\HE jingle commends the couplet to the ear. As a morsel 

of cheap moralizing, it is popular with humane senti- 
mentalists. It follows that it is worn napless through much 
repetition, most of it meaningless. 

Eliza Leslie, who amused and instructed the grandmother 
of the Girl of the Period, said many apt things that are now 
out of print. One worthy of preservation was that it is as 
absurd to assume that a homely woman must be amiable as 
to conclude that because she has an ill-made hand she must 
have a pretty foot. The diamond in the rough has had its 
run, and it has been a long one. The common-sense of to- 
day discerns no merit in remaining uncut when lapidaries 
are plenty, and polished stones more valuable than rough. 

In view of the facilities for popular education, the host of 
manuals upon polite behavior sent forth by the press, and 
the prevalence of refining agencies that are within the reach 
of all, is it not time that the ‘‘ man for a’ that” cant should 
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go out of fashion? Was the idea that inurbanity and sin- 
cerily are twins ever anything more than the jugglery of 
demagoguism, or an affectation better befitting Josiah 
Bounderby than the denizen of a country where a knowledge 
of the laws governing well-bred people is to be had for the 
asking’ We may go further, and assert that as American 
society is constituted, it argues stupidity or intentional 
rudeness in the man who has made money and a mark upon 
his generation if he has not in the process got rid of the 
manvers he brought from the plough or the slum. Had he 
thought good breeding worth the effort it would cost, he 
could have been, so far as externals go,a gentleman. That 
he is joined to his boorishness shows that he prefers it to an 
urbaue demeanor. It is probable that he deliberately culti- 
vates brusqueness of speech and free-and-easy behavior as 
tokeus of native superiority to the trammels of custom. He 
considers himself great enough to despise that which his 
less conceited fellow-beings esteem as essentials to self- 
respect and popular approval. 

Whoever said of a public man that he was “self-made, 
and worshipped his creator,” spoke better than he knew. 
He tabulated the pretensions of a tribe that increases with 
growing opportunities of acquiring wealth and political no- 
toriety. ‘That the ‘‘ fellow” who brings the atmosphere of 
the bar-room and engine-house into a convocation of free 
and enlightened voters has a fairer chance of securing office 
than he to whom the traditions of a race of gentiefolk cling 
like the smell of a flowery field to Jacob’s garments, is a fact 
that need not be proved here. Of more than one defeated 
candidate has it been recorded, ‘‘He was too much of a 
geutleman for his party.” The same sentence is often pro- 
uounced against the clergyman who, born in Dr. Holmes’s 
‘Brahmin castle,” cannot readily adopt the manners and 
talk of a majority of his flock. Earthen pipkins are manu- 
factured by the gross. The falence vases, being few and 
fragile, come to grief in the ‘‘ swim.” 

‘Lhe English have a proverb that it takes two generations 
to make a lawn, and three to make a gentleman. The lapse 
of time represents operations that eliminate weeds and wire- 
grass, and bring the wild soil into a condition favorable to 
the growth of richer and tenderer sward. The system is 
analogous to that which makes the scalp, once covered with 
a coarse shock of hair, throw out fine silken tresses. The 
natural effect of intercourse with refined people, and the 
outcome of the law of kindness (7. ¢., the desire to express 
kindness in word and deed, which is genuine politeness), 
would be, a candid reasoner might think, grace of bearing, 
speech, and act. The sentence sounds didactic, but it con- 
tains the whole body of gentlehood. If there be a modicum 
of truth in the English adage, what must be the power of 
resistance in the natural man, that three generations of labor- 
ers are required to eradicate what the author of the saying 
would describe as ‘‘ bumptiousness,” and to repress the dis- 
position to deify Self? 

Swagger and sheepishness, a parade of humility and ob- 
trusive patronage, spring from one rank root—self-conscious- 
ness, Which is vanity, although often miscalled diffidence. 
To overcome this, or at least the manifestation of it, is the 
end and aim of breeding. Self-abnegation is the noblest 
achievement of religion. Good-breeding seeks the same. 

The gentleman looks out. The fellow looks in. The 
gentieman tries to put his companions at ease. The fellow 
is on the perpetual strain to prove how entirely at ease con- 
sciousness of bis own importance has made /im to be, and 
to impress the circumstance of his consequence upon other 
minds. A gentleman would not patronize a street-sweeper, 
and lifts his hat to his washer-woman. A fellow would 
patronize the Czar of all the Russias, and nod to a duchess. 
The gentleman moves freely in the assured spaciousness of 
fine breeding, and wears his best manners as comfortably as 
his every-day clothes. The fellow, by his very bluster, be- 
trays the narrow neck of land upon which he totters, and 
takes too much pains to show how used he is to smart attire. 
It is the fellow who grows familiar to shoulder-clapping 
upon short acquaintance with one whom to know at all 
secretly tickles his vanity, who makes indecent haste to ac- 
cost people by their Christian names, and to drop the *‘ Mr.” 
in speaking of celebrities. It is the gentleman who, judging 
others by himself, employs the more ceremonious style of 
address through years of intimate association, unless re- 
quested to change it. The pert maid alludes to a former 
place as “‘ when I was living at Smith's.” Her delicately 
bred mistress tells you that ‘‘ my waitress was trained by my 
dear old friend and school-fellow Mrs. Smith.” 

The trick of patronizing everybody is the trade-mark of 
vulgarity, the glaring evidence that the exhibitor is elated 
by supposed superiority, or moved by an overwhelming 
sense of inferiority to throw dust into your eyes. In eight 
cases out of every ten it is the offspring of ignorance and 
self-conceit, and is displayed more frequently by the illiterate 
poor than by the college-bred rich. ** Higher than himself 
can no man think.” ‘The measure of a fool can be nothing 
but folly. 

A plumber’s apprentice was sent half a day's journey from 
town to do some work in a country house. 

‘*He seems a decent sort of fellow, well-behaved and in- 
telligent for one in his position,” said the master of the house 
to his wife. ‘I do not like to send him to the kitchen to 
eat with the colored servants. Can he have luncheon in the 
dining-room? He would not feel comfortable to sit down 
with us, but cannot you manage it—somehow?” 

The sensible housewife, versed in the ‘‘ ways” and “ feel- 
ings” of American “ help,” durst not intimate to her kitchen 
cabinet that the white man might object to sit at their table; 
but, feigning to consider their comfort and convenience, laid 
an appetizing meal in order with her own hands in the fam- 
ily dining-room, and summoned the plumber to partake of 
it as she would a chance guest. Having poured out a cup 
of coffee for him, she hoped, before leaving the room, that 
he would ‘‘ make himself comfortable.” 

The “fellow” glanced over the tempting array of cold 
chicken, salad, rolis, fruit, etc., and smiled blandly. ‘Oh, 1 
dare say I shall be able to make out a mea!!” 

The fatuous condescension of tone and manner was inim- 
itable and indescribable. The quick-witted woman of the 
world found in the scene such abundant compensation for 
the pains she had taken to spare the apprentice’s sensibili- 
ties and those of her servants that she tells the tale as one 
of her choicest representative anecdotes. A man in herown 
sphere of thought and feeling would have acknowledged 
gratefully the honor she had done him by personally minis- 
tering to his needs had she set him down to bread-and- 
cheese, to be washed down with cold water. The recipient 
of her considerate kindness was not a vulgarian by reason 
of humble birth or because he belonged to the working 
classes. A hod-carrier may,if be will it, have manners that 
Had this par- 


would put a prince of the blood to shame. 
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ticular specimen of the genus ‘‘fellow” been worth his 
millions he would have written himself down underbred by 
the pains he took to convince his superior in refinement that 
he was accustomed to daily fare which made her dainty 
luncheon barely tolerable in his sight. One subtle revelation 
of breeding, or the want of it, is the way in which one re- 
ceives a favor. The fellow seems to be actually afraid to 
say ** thank you,” lest he, aware of his inferiority, should be 
suspected of servility, and the dread makes him churlish. 
One looks vainly to his class for the frank heartivess and 
cordial appreciation with which the true man recognizes 
even a trifling obligation. 

The motif of courtesy is given by one who has been char- 
acterized ‘*a perfect gentleman.” ‘Be kindly affectioned 
one to another....in honor preferring one another.” The 
refrain is repeated whenever the man doffs his hat upon 
meeting the physically weaker woman, or rises when she 
enters the room, or shuns heated discussion in her presence; 
when even in conversation with those of his own sex he keeps 
back the intemperate retort to incivility or impertinence. 
The same principle of honorable preference dictates the ob- 
servance of the by-laws of social etiquette. There is no 
moral obliquity iu neglecting to pay a party call, or to ac- 
knowledge a note of invitation, or in remaining seated in a 
public conveyance or private drawing-room while an old 
feeble man or woman stands; in stuffing food into the mouth 
with a knife blade, paring the nails in company, wearing 
one’s hat in a parlor, or sitting down to table in one’s shirt 
sleeves. It may not indicate a bad heart to yawn audibly in 
a speaker's face, to whistle or to siug about the house in 
which you are a guest, to ask the price of this or that article 
belonging to another, and to inquire into the amount of his 
income; to offer pane criticism upon what does not 
suit your taste, and to contradict your interlocutor flatly in 
a good-natured way. 

To none of the *‘ nonsense” that forbids such acts does 
the fellow seriously incline. To the enlightened thinker 
who loves his fellow-men the question suggests itself with 
force, May not the numberless tiny outward tokens of an 
inward grace make up an aggregate of ‘‘ worth” such as 
may have been in the poet's mind when he indited the lines 
I have quoted? 

From this stand-point,does not non-conformity to the rules, 
written and unwritten, whereby well-bred people endeavor 
to secure the pleasure of their associates imply not loftiness 
of soul that cannot stoop to the consideration of trifles, but 
lack of sensibility, or selfish contempt of neighborly obliga- 
tions? Indifference to the amenities of daily life when tried 
by this test discounts ‘‘worth” into the want of it that 
makes the fellow, and the extenuating plea of sweet meat 
within the burr should be received with caution. 

A valued contributor to a popular daily newspaper used 
the expression ‘‘the lower classes of society” in an article 
ordered for its columns. The phrase was stricken out by 
the editor-in-chief, who admonished the writer in a note that 
“there are no lower classes in America that take the New 
York Codger.” 

Such cheery optimism is refreshing and lucrative to pro- 
prietors and editors. The declaration is furthermore signifi 
cant of the weight with which the uneducated masses press 
upon public opinion. The boor's vote and subscription 
money are worth as much as those of a Solon, a saint, or a 
Chesterfield. The moral code is nominally the same for all 
citizens of whatever rank and means. Is it impracticable to 
instil into the average mind certain simple tenets of kindly 
breeding that should mend manners? 

I have said that a hod-carrier may be a gentleman not 
only in grain, but in outward semblance. The first step 
in the worthy undertaking is to learn to respect himself and 
his appointed station so thoroughly that he rises superior to 
the mean aabition to é#mpress and suppress his richer or 
wiser associates. Let him make the best of his individual 
ity and environments, and reckon the cultivation of altruistic 
graces among the means to this end. The king is more 
likely to uncover to the clown than the clown to pull off his 
cap tothe king. Yet nodlesse oblige is a maxim for the lowly 
as for the lofty. The behavior of him who has clean hands 
and a pure heart should be the goodly flower of a worthy 
stock. A man who merits the name owes it to himself not 
only to mean well to his fellow-creature, but to do well. 
Kindly intention toward them, and the inclination to serve 
them should an emergency arise, is benevolence. The more 
gracious virtue of beneficence is on the alert for opportuni- 
ties, small or great, for brightening other lives and for ele- 
vating and adorning our common humanity. 

Marion HaRLanp. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ITH summer and sun behind you, 
With winter and shade before, 
You crowd in your regal splendor 
Through the autumn’s closing door. 
White as the snow that is coming, 
Red as the rose that is gone, 
Gold as the heart of the lilies, 
Pink as the flush of the dawn. 
Confident, winsome, stately, 
You throng in the wane of the year, 
Trooping an army with banners 
When the leafless woods are sere. 


Sweet is your breath as of spices 
From a far sea island blown; 
Chaste your robes as of vestals 
Trimming their lamps alone. 
Strong are your hearts, and sturdy 
The life that in root and stem 
Smoulders and glows till it sparkies 
In each flowery diadem. 
Nothing of bloom and odor 
Have your peerless legions lost, 
Marching in fervid beauty 
To challenge the death-white frost. 


So to the eye of sorrow 
Ye bring a flicker of light; 
The cheek that was wan with illness 
Smiles at your faces bright. 
The children laugh in greeting, 
And the dear old people say, 
“Here are the selfsame darlings 
We loved in our own young day,” 
As, summer and sun behind you, 
Winter and shade before, 
You crowd in your regal splendor 
Through the autumn’s closing door. 
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WASTE PLACES. 
OW many a spot in life’s garden 
Have we watched and watered in vain! 
The seed hope scattered broadcast 
Bringeth no increase again. 
And instead of the beautiful harvest 
We had fondly thought to glean, 
Lo! blight where we have looked for sheaves, 
Or barren space between. 


And so we grieve and wonder; 
But at best how little we know, 
For out of life’s desolate places 
Blossoms for heaven may grow; 
And the seed we reckon perished 
Deep in the dust of time 
May be quick’ning for glorious beauty 
In another, sweeter clime. 
Lucy RaNDOLPH FLEMING. 


DAINTY LITTLE CAKES. 
BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 

es and glass dishes of small cakes 

are indispensable for a company lunch 
or supper table; and the greater the variety 
of these ornamental refreshments, the pret- 
tier the effect. Old-fashioned recipes for 
many of these dainties are quite worth fol- 
lowing, while modern taste and ingenuity 
can often present them in more attractive 
shape. 

Of these, few cakes or confections are 
more generally popular than macaroons—of 
which there are good and bad and indiffer- 
ent ones to be had; but the best quality is 
still sold at eighty cents a pound, although 
they can be made at home with compara- 
tively little trouble at half that cost. 

The tyro in cake - making is discouraged 
at recipes that call for the blanching and 
pounding of almonds in a mortar, but the 
blanching alone is « sufficiently easy process 
—merely giving the kernels a bath of boil- 
ing water, which loosens the skins that are 
to be removed, and then plunging them into 
cold water to harden and whiten the dis- 
mantied nuts. The manufacture of almond 
paste has dope away with the greater diffi- 
culty; and in all formulas that demand 
pounded almonds, the same weight in this 
convenient material answers every purpose. 

The recipes for macaroons almost invari- 
ably read: Half a pound of almonds, one 
pound of sugar, and the whites of three eggs 
—and for this substitute half a pound of 
almond paste, and three quarters of a pound 
of sugar, as the latter ingredient is Rlways 
used in making the paste. 
rubbed to a creamy consistency with one of 
the egg whites, adding the paste by degrees, 
and flavoring, when perfectly smooth, with 
essence of bitter almond. The remaining 
whites should be added alternately with a 
portion of the sugar. 

When thoroughly mixed, try the oven, 
which should be of moderate heat, by put- 
ting a little of the mixture on a piece of but- 
tered paper in a pan. Ten or twelve min- 
utes should bake the macaroons sufliciently, 
as they require drying rather than baking, 
and only an outer coat of the lightest brown. 
The thinner this coat is, the more perfect the 
macaroons, Which should not consist merely 
of an outer shell, as is so often the case, but 
show a soft creamy inside. 

Hickorynut macaroons are also very good, 
and they are made in the same way, only 
substituting finely chopped bickorynuts for 
the almond paste, and using the full pound 
of sugar. Lemon or vanilla is a very satis 
factory flavoring. 

Chocolate macaroons make an agreeable 
variety, both in color and in taste; and one 
of the best recipes for them is half a pound 
of almond paste, three-quarters of a pound 
of powdered sugar, the whites of three eggs, 
a teaspoonful of rice flour, and four ounces 
of melted chocolate. Beat the eggs to a stiff 
froth, add to them the paste, the sugar, and 
the flour by degrees; beat thoroughly for five 
minutes, and then stir in the chocolate. Drop 
and bake as directed for other macaroons. 

Neapolitans are delightful little cakes, 
made with half a pound of sugar, a quarter 
of a pound of butter, the grated rind of a 
lemon, ten ounces of flour, and yolks of three 
eggs well beaten, and ten ounces of almond 
paste. Mix the batter to a smooth consist- 
ency with white of egg, and add the lemon, 
butter, sugar, and flour. When thoroughly 
mixed, beat in the eggs, and stir until quite 
smooth. Then roll out a quarter of an inch 
thick, and cut into small cakes of any shape, 
and bake on a buttered tin. When cold, ice 
in various colors with bitter-almond flavor. 

To use the whites of egg, some other cake 
requiring them should be made at the same 
time. Old-fashioned cocoanut drops, also 
called cocoanut balls, are delicious morsels 
when fresh and properly made. Their fresh 
ness can be made more lasting and their ap- 
pearance more decorative by coating them 
with colored cream icing, and showering the 
surface with sparkling bits of pounded sugar, 
pistachio-nuts, etc. For the drops—to two 
whites of egg well beaten add gradually one 
pound of sugar and one pound of finely 
grated cocoanut. Put into a saucepan over 
a brisk fire, and stir for nearly fifteen min- 
utes. Then turn out on a dish to cool; and 
when the paste can be handled, form it into 
balls of any size desired, and place on a but- 
tered tin. The oven should be a moderate 
one, a shade of very light brown being suffi- 
cient baking. 





It should be ; 


| rind of two lemons, a pound and a quarter of 


| about three inches in diameter. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Dipped in light pink frosting flavored with 
raspberry or with rose, these little cakes, 
which are quite as much candy as cake, are 
veritable ‘‘lumps of delight,” and far more 
worthy the name than the characterless Turk- 
ish confection to which it is given. They 
are equally delicious with orange frosting; 
but no flavor should be added to the cocoa- 
nut. 

Méringues, or kisses, are also convenient for 
using the whites of egg, and for these it is 
only we gu So bave sugar and some flavor- 
ing beside. But instead of the dry tasteless 
things they usually are, it will be found a 
great improvement to bake them very little, 
allowing only a thin crust to form over the 
creamy inside. For two whites of egg take 
haif a pound of pulverized sugary, and having 
beaten the egg to the last degree of stiffness, 
work gently in a large table-spoonful of the 
sugar, then a second and a third. Now grad- 
ually stir in the remainder, and work very 
lightly until the méringue is perfectly 
smooth. The mixture is then to be taken 
up in the spoon, and dropped in the shape of 
its bowl on a board conveniently at hand 
covered with heavy smooth paper, both board 
and paper having been well moistened. 

It will require some care to form the half- 
egg shapes properly; and when taken from 
the oven, which should be a very moderate 
one, a small portion of the soft inside is to be 
removed from the centre of each, and its place 
supplied with raspberry jam, orange mar- 
malade, or pounded citron. Each méringue 
should be appropriately colored and flavor- 
ed; and when the arrangement of the inside 
is completed, two halves should be joined by 
moistening the edges with white of egg. 
These kisses are not only sweet, but full of 
character, and highly ornamental. 

Rose balls are both pretty and good, and 
have also the advantage of being made with 
very little trouble. Halfa pound of almond 
paste, half a pound of fresh cocounut, one 
pound of powdered sugar, six (or four will an- 
swer) whites of egg, rose flavoring and color- 
ing. When the ingredients have all been 
blended together, mould into balls the size 
of an English walnut; dredge with granu- 
lated sugar, which has the effect of a light 
fall of snow with the pink gleaming through, 
and bake slightly. 

Almond cakes are always liked, and extra 
nice ones require the whites of nine eggs, one 
pound of ground almonds, and two pounds of 
powdered sugar. Beat together for ten min- 
utes, drop the mixture in oval shapes on a 
baking-tin, and put strips of almonds bere 
and there on the top. Bake as for maca- 
roonus. 

For Italian almond cakes, take three-quar- 
ters of a pound of almond paste and soften it 
with the white of an egg. Add half a pound 
of butter, one pound of sugar, the grated 


flour, and mix thoroughly; then beat in the 
yolks of six eggs already well beaten, and stir 
till smooth. Roll out the paste a quarter of 
an inch thick, and cut it into smal) cakes. 
Lay these on a buttered tin, dust with flour, 
and bake. Icing flavored with bitter almond 
will make them more attractive. 

Small layer cakes can be made with almond 
jumbles —the materials for which are one 
pound of almonds blanched and chopped fine, 
one pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, 
two eggs, and flour enough to make a stiff 
dough. Roll out thin, and cut into rounds of 
Use three 
of these rounds for one cake, and spread 
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two layers of soft strawberry, raspberry, or 
orange icing. They can be made, if pre- | 
ferred, with only two rounds and one layer 


| of icing, in this case putting a thin coat of 





icing on the top. Done in either way, they 
are very handsome and delicious cakes 

Cheese cakes, baked in little scalloped pat 
ty-pans, are particularly nice if made rich; 
and although there are recipes in which the 
cheese is omitted, this one, which includes a 
small Neufchitel cheese, is exceptionally 
good. The cheese is crumbled fine, and the 
inside of a mealy baked potato thoroughly 
mixed with it; then four eggs and a teacup 
of sugar are well beaten and added. Two 
spoonfuls of melted butter and half a teacup 
of cream are added to the former; and, last, 
the grated rind of a lemon with half the juice, 
half a teacup each of finely chopped citron | 
and candied orange-peel well dusted with 
flour, half a nutmeg, a saltspoon of salt, and 
a wineglass of brandy. When all these things 
are thoroughly mixed together. fill the patty- 
pans, which should be already lined with | 
puff-paste. Bake for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes in a quick oven, but they must not be 
allowed to brown much. Served with a lit- 
tle ginger preserve on each, these cheese 
cakes can scarcely be excelled. 

Banbury cakes, which are really little pies 
or ** turnovers,” must not be forgotten in our 
list; though to call them mince pies without 
meat would be a more appropriate name. 
One pound of sugar and half a pound of 
butter are creamed together, then three yr 
ters of a pound of flour, two pounds of the 
best currants, half an ounce of powdered all- 
spice, and the same of cinnamon, and half a 
pound of candied orange and lemon peel, 
are added generally. The puff-paste, of which 
the outside is composed, is rolled out into | 
eight-inch squares, and sufficient of the mix- | 
ture is dropped in the centre of each to fill 
it well. Two bias corners of the paste are | 
then brought together, and afterward the two 
remaining corners; when all are ready, sift 
granulated sugar over them, and bake in a | 
hot oven, 
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THE NEX RNING | FEEL BRIGHT AND 
NEW RD MY COMPLEXION iS BETTER. 
My doctor says it acts ity on the stomach, liver, and 
kidneys, and is a pleasant laxative. This drink is made from 
herbs, and is prepared for use as easily ns tea. Is is called 


LANE’S MEDIGINE 


All druggists sell it at 50c. and $1.00 per package. If you can- 
not obtain it, send your address for a free sample. ne’s 
Comey Botistive moves the bowels each day. In 
order to be healthy, this is necessary. Mention Harper's Basar, 

ORATOR F. WOODWARD, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Avoid Damp and Ohilly Rooms. 
“CARBONITE” coau 


CLEAN, OT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
NO GAS. 
Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT OHIMNEY, 
BUT BESZ IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
STOVES, FOOT ayp 
CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
SOLD BY THE 


Housefurnishing, Stove and Plambing Trade, 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N.Y. 


“Exactly What | Want,” 


Has been said by many a Mother 
as well as by many another lover 
of Old Songs and New who has 
picked up on the counter, or seen 
for the first time in the Home or 
in the hands of a friend, one or 
another of the Numbers of the 
Franklin Square Song Collection. 


If you want a full Table of Con- 
tents of all the Numbers, with 
Specimen Pages of Songs, write to 


Marper & Brothers, New Vork 


and address 





IT WON’T HURT ‘IM, 


t's Pozzoni’s. 





Fish Cakes on the Table in 165 ‘Minutes. 


SHREDDED 
CODFISH. 


Handy toc. Package. 


No Soaking, No Boiling, 
No Odor. 
ALL GROCERS HAVE IT. 


‘J. W. BEARDSLEY’'S SONS, 
179 West Street, - - - ~ ~- + New York. 
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A FILTHY HOME 

is rarely found where the Hartman Flexible Wire 
Mat is to be seen at the outer door, Its cleanli- 
ness is an inspiration. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., 
Chicago ; 51 and 53.S. Forsyth St., Atlanta,Ga. Catalogue and 
testimonials mailed free. 
Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.”’ 
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HARTMAN FLEXIBLE | 
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The most delicate and lasting of Perfumes. 
Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 


r | M Acknowledged 
U the most delicious perfume distilled. 
&B Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York. 


Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


EMULSION 
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A Quick Return to Rosy Health 
The Experience, Doings, and Sayings of a Bright Little Southern Girl 


“Under the Doctor’s Care for Three Years”—‘‘A Fearful Cough That Baffled Their Skill” — “ Became 
Thin and Weak and Nervous” —“ Doctors All Said She Had Consumption” —‘“ Last Winter They 
About Gave Her Up” — Doctors Agreeing, They Tried Scott’s Emulsion. — Again “Plump and Rosy.” 


Exizanern Crry, N. C., June 28, 1892. | Cod-Liver Oil, She shuddered at the name. They said “ No,” 

Messrs, Scott & Bowne New York. and I asked them to try it faithfully. They did. Within a month, 
| in fact, less than a month, she was out and has not been sick since. 
She continues taking the Emulsion, and her cough is nearly well, 


and she begins to look so plump and rosy, as though she had never 
been ill. 


GENTLEMEN :—It has been a pleasure to me to advise, in many 
instances, my friends to use your Emulsion, and thus far to know 
f their rapid improvement. I cite one case in particular. A dear 


little girl of nine years, a music pupil of mine, had been under the The other day as she was taking her lesson, she looked up at me 
doctor’s care for three years or more before I knew her. Her | and said, “I thought it was going to be bad, but I like it now.” 


trout 


le was a fearful cough which defied their treatment and baffled 


Not knowing what she had on her mind, and supposing she was 
their skill rhe 


speaking of the music, I asked her what she meant, and she greatly 
amused me by replying, ““ Why, I meant my C.O. D.” She is very 
| bright, and can fully appreciate a joke. Wishing you all manner of 
| success, ° 
Yours very truly. 
( _— ) 


SO! r’'S EMULSION of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 


vestores healthy flesh, dissipated through any cause at any period of life. Where it 


poor child became so thin and weak and nervous 
that she could do nothing. ‘The doctors all said she had Consump- 
tion 

Chis last winter they about gave her up. I was there one day 
ind her parents were telling me that they had done everything, and | 
» [ asked whether they had ever given her Scott’s Emulsion of 





is required and used once in Consumption it does service a score of times in the treatment 
and prompt cure of Coughs, Colds, and Throat Affections, so often sources of Consumption. 
In this preparation the cod-liver oil is freed from its drawbacks of taste and indigestibility, and 
becomes @ practical medicine, a practical food. Partly digested by chemical process, it is easy 


of assimilation, and available when all other forms of flesh-producing foods fail. It strengthens 


digestion, and renews failing appetite. It arrests wasting diseases by rapidly and abundantly 
supplying sound tissue, pure blood, and nerve force. 


, > $ . 
Scott’s Emulsion is Sotp sy Drvccisrs THE WoRLD over. 
WITH LABEL OF MAN WITH FISH ON BACK, 


THe GENUINE IS ALWAYS ENCLOSED IN A SALMON COLORED WRAPPER, 


PREPARED BY SCOTT * BOWNE, CHEMISTS 


New York London Paris Barcelona Milan Belleville, Canada 
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PRIZE BUBBLING 

Who can blow the largest bubble? 

Bubble parties are the latest fad in New York this season. Every 
person is provided with a long-stemmed clay pipe and prizes are given 
for the largest bubble that is blown by a lady and gentleman respectively. 
It is very amusing and the affair is easily arranged at short notice. 

Be careful to make the suds of Ivory Soap. This gives a very light, 
clean lather, free from all impurities, and not at all unpleasant to the 
taste or smell. Any other soap will be disappointing; Ivory is espe- 
cially suited to this end as its ingredients are so clean. 

Coryeicut 18go, bY Tue Procter & Gamere Co, 


ENGLISH PERFUME Crab-Apple Blossoms, 





GVEREIT 


is made to wear 


as W 


ell as to sell. The 


owhers of the Everett Pianos are the makers’ 


references. If you are 


a professional pianist 


the testimonials of renowned artists may have 
weight with you, provided you are to use the 


piano under the same conditions. 


They are 


supplied with a fresh piano wherever they play 


and it is tuned for each 


performance. But if 


you want a piano for your home, you want one 


suited to your requireme 


of those who have used 


nts. [he testimonials 
the Everett Piano in 


their homes are the testimonials that should 


have weight with you. 
them—the names and 


We have thousands of 
addresses of Everett 


Piano owners—and we shall be pleased to 


send them to you. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Do you want a new piano? 
or an organ on a new upright? If you 


To get them we will send you free the 


mental Music by Standard Composers,” 


Do you want to exchange an old square piano 


do, we want your name and address. 
“College Album of Vocal and Instru- 


if you will mention where this adver- 


tisement was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage. 
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AND THE 


“AN THE CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. 


It is the daintiest and most delightful of perfumes, and in a few months has superseded all others in the boudoirs of 
the grandes dames of Paris, London, and New York,” ~The Argonaut 
Tue Crowns Perrumery Co * Beicu ton, Enc., 8 July, 92 
“ Gentlemen :—We are ail charmed with your Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume I can shut my eyes and see before me 
a bright sunny day—the kind ve have at home —and a whole orchard of crab-apple trees in full bloom It is simply deli- 
cious, and I never want to be without it again Aw Amexitcan Lapy tn ENGLAND.” 
‘Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious perfume, Crab-Apple Blorsoms, of the Crown 
Perfumery Co. should procure also a bottle of The (Crown Lavender Salts. There is no more agreeable cure 
for headache, and by leaving the stopper out a few minutes a delightful perfume escapes, which freshens and purifies the 
air most enjoyably."’— Ze Follet, Paris 
No articles of the toilet have ever been produced which have been received with the enthusia st which has 
greeted the Crab-A pple Blossom Perfume and The Crown Lavender Salts. They are literally the 
delight of two worlds, and are as eagerly sought in London and Paris as in 
New York They are daily bringing pleasure, comfort, health, and refresh 
ment to thousands of homes, and are sold by all druggists as follows 
Crab-Apple Blossom Periume, : oz, 7 2 O2., $1.25; 
oz., $1.75; 4 02, $2.25. 
Crab-Apple Blossom Soap, in decorated caskets, soc. a tablet. 
The Crown Lavender Salts, 75. a bottle 
Do not fail to buy this delicious Ora 4 ae Blowom Per- 
fume and Seap, and the Invigorating Laven: e~ Salts. 


ANNUAL SALES, 506,000 BOTTLES. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTIONS OF 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
177 New Bond Street, London. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM. 
Jeware of fraudulent imitations, put ap by unprincipled dealers for extra 
gain. Sold only in the bottles of the company, with the we 
known Crown Stopper. No others are genuine 


Choice Gifts at Moderate Prices. 


VIGNETTE SERIES. 
he publishers have spared neither pains nor expense to 
| in this remarkable series the most beau 
ful editions in existence of the works selected for publica 


tion 


render the volumes 


Poems of Robert Browning 
His own selections. ///ustrated by Tuomas Mcitvainy 


Poems of Mrs. Browning. 
strated by Freverick C. Gordon 


Aurora Leigh. 
liustrated by Freverick C.Gorvon. This volume in- | 
cludes a few other of Mrs. Browning's Poems besides “ Au- | 
rora Leigh,” and with the preceding volume of the series 
forms her complete works. These volumes can be had, boxed 
together, in cloth, half calf, or half levant. They come sepa- 
rately in all the more expensive bindings referred to below. 


Lady of the Lake. 

lilustrated by Josern M. Gueeson. Mr. GLEKSON visited 
Scotland for the purpose of making these illustrations, and 
his drawings have the value of great accuracy, as well as 
artistic merit 

Each is a remarkably beautiful 12mo volume, most pro- 
fusely illustrated by new half-tone engravings after orig 
inal designs made especially for the work. Many of the il 
lustrations are full-page, and the remainder are of various 
sizes and odd shapes, and are set in the text in the French 
style, with wide margins 

“ Orchid ” or cloth binding, $1.50 

For a full description of choice bindings, and for a full 
list of the standard works previously published in this 
series, send for Descriptive CaTaLocue. 


THE CAMEO SERIES. 
Concerning Cats. 

1 book of poems with the cat as a subject. by many a 
thors, selected by Grauam R. Tomson. 
illustrations by Axtruyr Tomson. 
per, Joun Gay, Marruew Prior, Heme, and Eumunp 
Gosse are among the authors represented in the collection 


A Chapter from the Greek Anthology. 
By Ricuarp GARNETT 

The authors represented include Pi.ato, Sornoctrs, Lu- 
cran, Lucius, and many other leading Greek writers 

Each 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, of peculiarly elongated shape and 
in an odd binding, $1.50; De Luxe edition, on Japan paper, 
#5.00. 

Only twelve copies of each book.in this beautiful edition | 
were published for the American market. | 


NEW VOLUMES BY POPULAR POETS. 
Rings and Love-Knots. 
By Samunt Minturn Peck, author of “ Cap and Bells.” 
Some of Mr. Peck’s sparkling verses have appeared in 
the magazines, but many of them are published now for the 
first time. 


Wordsworth’s Grave, and Other Poems. 
By Writtram Watson 

The entire edition of this popular work, as published in 
the Cameo Series, having been exhausted.a new edition, at 
a moderate price, has been printed in the standard y6mo 
Series of Poets, issued by Frederick A. Stokes Company 

Each of these works can be had in the cloth or orchid 
binding, at $1.00, or in more expensive bindings, at from 
1 to $3.00. 


With numerous 


Send for Descriptive CATALOGUE 
sent to any address. 
Mention Harrer’s Bazar 


| published. 


Tuomas Gray, Cow. | 


| rieties to choose from, ranging in price from 


On recetpt of ten cents, Two « 
On receipt of advertised price, any publication will be sent to any addr: 


BISMARCK INTIME. 
By A Fetvow Stupen1 
Trans d from the German by Henny Haywarp. This 
work does yot aim to present a study of Bismarck as a state 


man, but it depicts the “ man himself.” :2mo, red and black 
cloth, $1.0 


POEMS BY DOBSON, LOCKER, 
AND PRAED. 
1 collection ef some of the most beautiful poems of Dow- 
on, Lockur, and Pranp, Mlustrated by fac-similes of water- 
color designs by Mavuvy Humrurey 
nette illustrations by various artists 
1 volume 


With numerous vig- 


sto, gilt top, cloth, or in an illuminated binding, 
$3.0 Silk, attractively stamped with gold, in a box, $3.50. 


THE BUNNY STORIES. 
By Joun H. Jewers 

1 collection of the famous BUNNY StToRins, which achieved 

such & wide popularity when originally published in St 

Vicholas. With 66 illustrations by Cu_muer Barnes. Mr. 

Jewer?’s breezy descriptions of the adventures of the 

* Bunny ” family are as popular as any tales for children 
published in recent years 

t vol., 4to, in a beautiful and unique binding; cloth, with 

a frame enclosing white part! on which —- the figure 


of Father Bunny, wearing a coat of bright color, $1.75 


FAIRY TALES. 
Two charming books for children, by Maup Humrurey, 
the artist of Vaud Humphrey's Mother Goose,” “ Baby 
Sweethearts,” ete. 


1. Maud Humphrey's Book of Fairy Tales. 
A most attractive work, full of unique features, and unques- 

tionably one of the most beautiful books of 

With 24 color-plates 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, £2. so. 


the kind ever 


2. Favorite Fairy Tales 

This book is made up of selections from * 
phrey’s Book of Fairy Tales,” and contains 13 
Large 4to, boards, with co 


Maud Hum- 
colored plates. 
vers in colors, $1.2¢ 


MASTERPIECES BY FRA ANCELICO. 
Containing six exact reproductions, in smaller s 
the cverks of YVua Aner Highly finished 
grounds in burnished gold bronse he pictures repro- 
dticed are: Madonna della Stella, Gloria in Excelsis, Ju 
bilate Deo, Cantate Domino, Te 
Laudate Dominum. 
Large 4to, cloth, $2.50 


CALENDARS AND NOVELTIES. 


The finest line of Calendars ever offered 


Deum Laudamus, and 


F orty-five va- 
1S cents to 
$3.00, and including fac-similes of water-color designs by 
such well-known artists as Maun Humrnuer FRANCIS 
Day. H. W. MeVicxar, and Pr and Laon Moras 
also cut owt Calendars of all kinds, with odd and humor 
ous designs, and metal and leather frame calendars. 

Also a choice line of Christmas and Birthday Cards, Pho- 
tograph Frames, Pen-wieers, and Card Cases. Send for 
DescetrTive CATALOGUE 


ART DEPARTMENT. 

Exquisite fac-similes of new water-coler sketches, by 
Mavup Humpwrey Also examples of the work of Frawas 
Day, H. W. McVicxar, J. M. Baewsurevy, Peecyand Leon 
Moran, Watrter Patmer, and other well-known artists. 


LORED PLATES and a caTaLoGguE will be 


(at the publisher's expense). 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


29 West 23d Street, New York City. 


















“T regard the Royal Baking Powder as the 


best manufactured and in the market.” 


lave html, 


Author of ‘‘ Common Sensé in the Household.” 








The United States Official Investigation of baking powders, 
made under authority of Congress (see Bulletin 13, Chemical 
Division, U. S. Ag. Dept.), shows the Royal to be a cream of 
tartar baking powder of the highest quality, and superior to all 
others in strength, leavening power, and general usefulness. 

The Royal Baking Powder is thus distinguished 
by the highest expert official authority the 
leading Baking Powder of the world. 
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Extract of Beef 


Is made from the flesh of the best Cattle reared expressly 
for this purpose by the Liebig Company on their extensive, 
fertile grazing fields in Uruguay. 

The ‘greatest care and strictest cleanliness prevail 
in every department of the Company's works, which are 
under the constant supervision of their own chemists. 
This vigilante in looking after every detail, beginning 
with the cattle on the hoof and extending to the finished 
product in the jars, is one secret of the reputation and 
success of the world-known 


Liebig COMPANY’S Extract of Beef. 


Unapproachable in odor, fine flavor, and wholesomeness. 
Keeps perfectly anywhere. 


FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA. 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 














You don’t know 






what 


PERFECTION IN COCOA 


means 


until you have tried 





Best & Goes Farthest. 


Delicious, Cheering, Sustaining, 


and more satisfying than Tea or Coffee. 





Ove 
MANUPACTURED AT THE 


ROYAL COCOA FACTORY OF HOLLAND. 


Sold by all grocers in the United States as well as in all other civilized countries. 


No MINERAL Water will produce the beneficial results that follow the 
taking of one of «« Beecham’s Pills’’ with a glass of water in the morning 
—TRY IT. 


SICK HEADACHE! 


What a world-of, Misery is embodied in the word! Physical and mental 
anguish combined! Why Witt. people persist in suffering an evil which 
they can free themselves from permanently by the frequent use of 


Beecham’s 
ills 


in mild doses? 





There never entered the portals of any home, whether of prince or 
peasant, a more benign benefactor than this wonderful medicine—renowned 
throughout the world for its remarkable efficacy in relieving 

WEAK DIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, SICK HEADACHE, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, AND OTHER DERANGED CONDITIONS OF THE 
VitaL Orcans. BEECHAM’S PILLS will certainly relieve persons 
suffering from the bad effects of overeating. They will surely DisLODGE 
BILE, STIR UP THE LIVER, CURE SICK HEADACHE AND FEMALE AIL- 
MENTS, AND WILL PROMOTE Goop HEALTH. 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 





Famous the World over. 


Ask for BEECHAM Sand take no others. Of all Druggists,or mailed for a5c. by 
B. F. ALLEN CO., New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 




















